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SOME NOTABLE BOOKS OF THE YEAR 
Published by MACMILLAN & CO. 





By Karnanine Lez Bates, Professor of English Literature at 
Wellesley College. 
THE ENGLISH RELIGIOUS DRAMA. 
12m0, cloth, gilt top, $1.50. 


By the Right Hon, James Bryce, D.C.L. 
THE AMERICAN COMMONWEALTH. 
Third Edition, Revised throughout and for the greater part re- 
written. In2vols. Large r2mo. 
Vol, I., $1.75. Vol. Il. in the Press, 


By Epwarvj Camp, M.A., LL.D., D.C.L., Master of Balliol 
College, Oxford, author of ‘' The Critical Philosophy of Im- 
manuel_Kant.” 

THE EVOLUTION OF RELIGION. 
The Gifford Lectures. Delivered before the University of St, 
Andrews, 2 vols., 8vo, $4.00. 


By F. Marion CRAWFORD. 
PIETRO GHISLERI. 
t2mo, cloth, $1.00. 
MARION DARCHE, 
A Story without Comment. 
t2mo, cloth, $1.00. : 
In the uniform series of Mr. Crawford’s novels. 


. By S. R. Crockett. 


THE STICKIT MINISTER AND SOME COPIFON MEN. 
12mo; cloth, gilt top, $1.75. 


_, By Professor Joun R. Commons, of the University of Indiana. 
i THE DISTRIBUTION OF WEALTH. 


me 12mo, $1.75. 
“yy James Harkness, M.A., Associate Professor of Mathematics in 
n Mawr College, Pa,, and Frank Mortey, M.A., Professor 
of Pure Mathematics in Haverford College, Pa. 
A TREATISE ON THE THEORY OF FUNCTIONS. 


8vo0, $5.00. 


By Roserr F, Hoxton, M.A., Sometime Fellow of New College, 
Oxford, author of ‘‘ Revelation and the Bible,” ete. 
VERBUSI DEI. 
The Yale Lectures on Preaching, 1893. 
12mo, $1.50. 


By Tuomas H, Huxtey, F.R.S. 
EVOLUTION AND ETHICS. 
The Romanes Lectures. Delivered in the Sheldonian Theatre, 
May 18, 1893. 8vo, paper, 60 cents. 


By Professor DuGALp C. Jackson, of the University of Wisconsin. 
A TEXT-BOOK ON ELECTROMAGNETS AND THE 
si CONSTRUCTION OF DYNAMOS. 
12mo, cloth, $2.25. 


By Henry JAMES. 
THE REAL THING, AND OTHER TA 
- Igmo, $1.00. In the series of Macmillan’s Do! 
By W. R. Lz FAnv. 


SEVENTY YEARS OF IRISH LIFE. 
1 vol., crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, $1.75. 


r Nov 





By Georce D. Lesuig, R.A. 
LETTERS TO MARCO. 


Being Letters written to H, S. Marks, R.A. With Illustrations by 
the author. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 





By Henry B. Orr, Ph.D. (Jena), Professor of Biology, Tulane 
niversity, of Louisiana. 


A THEORY DEVELOPMENT AND HEREDITY. 
12mo, $1.50. 





By WALTER Pater, Fellow of Brasenose College. 
PLATO AND PLATONISM, 


Globe 8vo, cloth, $1.75. Also a large-paper edition on hand-made 
paper, Aimited to 100 copies, $3.00, ~*~ 





By Go_pwin Situ, D.C.L,, author of ‘‘ Canada and the Canadian 
Question,” etc, . 


THE UNITED STATES: 
An Outline of Political History, 1492-1871. 
With Map. 12mo, cloth, $2 00, 





By ALFRED Lorp TENNYSON, 
COMPLETE WORKS. 


Cabinet Edition, in 10 vols. Vols. VIII,, IX., and X. /ust Pud- 
lished. 12mo, cloth, $1.50 each. The set in box, $12.50, 


The same in one vol. With Portrait. 8vo, cloth, extra, gilt top, 
$1.75; half morocco, $3.50; ornamental, half morocco, $3.75. 





By Wiirrip Warp, author of ‘‘ William George Ward and the 
Oxford Movement.” 


W LLIAMGEORGE WARD AND THE CATHOLIC 
REVIVAL. 
8vo, cloth, $3 do. 





By Dr. W. WinDELBAnD, Professor of Philosophy in the University 
of Strassburg. 
A HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY. 
cial reference to the Formation and Development of its 
Authorized translation - Jamas 
versity 


With es 
Problems and Conceptions. 
H. Turts, Assistant Professor of Philosophy in the Un 
ot Chicago. In one vol., 8vo, cloth, $5.00. 


By Witi1am Winter, author of ‘Shakespeare's England,” 
‘* Shadows of the Stage,” etc, 
THE LIFE AND ART OF EDWIN BOOTH. 

Illustrated with 12 full-page portraits in character, reproduced b 
E. BrersTapt, and other illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt 
top, $2.25, 

THE DIARY OF SAMUEL PEPYS, 

M.A., F.R.S., Clerk of the Acts and Secretary to the Admiralty. 
Completely transcribed by the late Rev. Mynors Bricne, 
M.A., from the Shorthand Manuscript in the Pepysian Li- 
brary, Magdalene College, Cambridge. With Lord Bray- 
brooke’s Notes. Edited, with additions, by Henry B. WHEat- 
Ley, F.S.A. In 8 vols. Mow Ready, Vols. 1. and Il, tamo, 
cloth, $1.50. 

*,* Also an edition on large paper, limited to 100 copies, sold only 





in sets. $5.00 per vol, 





MACMILLAN & CO., 66 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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RARE BOOKS.—Catalogue (48 pp., 8vo.) 
of Rare Books for Sale. Sant published. 
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MEISTERSCHAFT SUPERSEDED 
BY ITS OWN AUTHOR, 
DR. RICHARD S. ROSENTHAL. 


Dr, Rosenthal’s name has become a household work 
wherever foreign languagesare studied. A new work 
**THE ROSENTHAL METHOD OF PRACTICAL 
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January 8th and following days 
THE LIBRARY OF THE 
HON, L. E. CHIFTENDEN, 


comprising many rare and valuable books, 
especially Americana, Old Chronicles and 
Travels, Books Illustrated by Old En- 
ravers, Dance of Death and Miscellaneous 
orks, in various departments of Liter- 
ature. 


February 5th and following days, 
THE LIBRARY, PART. Il,, OF THE LATE: 
GEO. H. MOORE, LL.D., 


for many years Librarian’ of the N. Y. 
Historical Society and Superintendent of 
the Lenox Library. 

A collection comprising Books and 
Pamphlets relating to Columbus and the 
Discovery of America and the Indians, 
early Imprints and Newspapers, Colonial 
Laws of Massachusetts and Pennsylvania, 
and a large collection of Maneseripte and 
Autographs. 


IN PREPARATION. 
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Literature 
“In Acadia” 


The Acadians in Story and Song. By Margaret Avery Johnston. 
New Orleans; F. F. Hansell & Bro. J 


THOUGH NOT EXPRESSLY put forth as a holiday gift- 
book, the little volume compiled and edited by Mrs. M. A, 
Johnston combines attractions of artistic beauty and novel 
with an element of charity, which seem specially to fit it 
for this purpose. In her well-written introduction 
the editor informs us that she had been led to un- 
dertake the compilation of the volume by a desire to 
enlist the interest of the public in the Acadian 
people of Louisiana, “Brought up in their neighborhood,” 
she continues, “and personally acquainted with many of 
them, my family learned to respect their modest virtues and 
to admire the many excellent qualities that distinguished 
them : the courage and honesty of the men, and the sweet- 
ness, purity, and fidelity of the women. In the period of 

t depression through which Louisiana has passed, all 
industries languished, and these unsophisticated peasants felt 
the touch of want in homes where formerly reigned a rude 
plenty. It was then,” adds the editor, “that it occurred to 
us that if their handwoven fabrics of cotton, grown by them- 
selves, could be brought to the attention of the art-loving 
public, a remunerative field would be open for their indus- 
try. My sister, Mrs, Sarah Avery Leeds, devoted herself to 
‘the task of encouraging these humble workers, and through 
the agency of the Christian Women’s Exchange of New Or- 
Jeans, found for them a market for their wares. These earn- 
ings have brightened many a cottage home. This industry 
has been extending for some years, and is now illustrated at 
the Louisiana Building in the Columbian Exposition, where 
their simple handicrafts of weaving and spinning are carried 
on by Acadian women in their provincial costume,” 

Those visitors to the Exposition who were fortunate 
tnough to have their attention drawn to this pretty display 
of Acadian industry will need nothing more to awaken their 
eres in its products, But to the many who have not had 

his opportunity, Mrs, Johnston has taken care to afford un- 

Weniable evidence by the ingenious plan of having her vol- 

me “bound in Acadian homespun cloth.” Every reader 

ore, will be able to appreciate the eulogium pronounced 
pon it by Mr, Charles Dudley Warner, in his narrative 

Ohis visit to“ The Acadian Land.” He was there shown 

“how they card, weave and spin the cotton out of which 

their blankets and the jean for their clothing are made. They 

the old-fashioned hand-cards, spin on a little wheel with 
foot-treadle, have the most primitive warping-bars, and 

Weave most laboriously on a rude loom, But the cloth they 
will wear forever, and the colors they use are all fast. 

is a great pleasure, we might almost say shock, to en- 
‘ounter such honest work in these times.” 

‘Several pages from Mr, Warner's pleasant narrative are 
in Mrs, Johnston's book, and others, equally interest- 
from his “ Baddek,” describing the original Acadia in 
Nova Scotia, as he saw it during a recent visit, The passage 
Move quoted, however, will not be found in either of these 
xtracts, but has been derived from his volume of “ Studies 

the South and West,” where readers who cannot readily have 
Hcourse to Harper's Monthly for February, 1887, to which 
irs, Johnston refers for the original narrative, be pleased 
Wfind it republished. We learn from her introduction that 
“Me, with several members of her family, accompanied the 
inguished traveller and author when he, as their guest, 

de the eee se the heart of the Acadian settle- 
ats,” of which he iven such a lively repoft. Another 
‘Miually acceptable description, “ veracious and naive,” as the 
aoe 







editor happily qualifies it, is given in her book from an ar- 
ticle by Prof. Alcée Fortier of Tulane University, the well- 
known historian and folklorist, who has studied the little 
community, with kindly and discriminating eyes, from the 
French Creole point of. view. The most important contri- 
bution, however, is a carefully written historical sketch, pre- 
pared expressly for this volume by Prof; John R. Ficklen 
of the same University, in which he has condensed from the 
best authorities, in a sober and impartial fashion, the sto 
of the varied fortunes of the Acadians, from the first small 
French settlement at Port Royal in 1605—“ fifteen years be- 
fore the Mayflower touched land at Plymouth Rock "—to the 
sad expulsion of 1755, and thence to the arrival of a part of 
the exiles at Louisiana; where in two parishes, as he tells us, 
“are to be found the greatest number of Acadians of the 
present day.” And here, he adds, “they have found peace 
and happiness, such as the fortunes of war would long have 
denied them in their own country.” 

Some of the most charming passages of Longfellow’s poem 
close the volume, which is further made attractive by many 
engravings of well-chosen pictures, illustrating both the an- 
cient and the present homes of the people. The placid 
beauties of the Louisiana scenes give point to the suggestion 
of one of the contributors that the name of their latest abode 
might well be written large as Arcadia, Some might feel 
the more inclined to this orthography on learning, from Prof, 
Ficklen, that “Acadia” has its unromantic origin in “Aquod- 
die, the Indian term for a fish called the pollock.” But prob- 

‘ably this significant whiff of prosaic reality will rather en- 
hance than diminish the pleasure which any benevolent per- 
son will feel in helping, by the purchase of Mrs, Johnston’s 
pleasirg book, the advancement of this worthy community, 
Its members still remain for the most part plain and un- , 
ambitious farmers and fishermen, like their ancestors of days 
nearly three centuries past, Yet, as she reminds us, they 
possess natural faculties which, when improved by educa- 
tion, have enabled them to contribute to the annals of their 
adopted State the names of governors, eminent members of 
the bench and bar, and other leaders of distinction. 





Our Country a Century Ago 
Travels in America One Hundred Years Ago. By Thomas Twining, 
Harper & Bros, 

ACENTURY AGO the line of greatest travel was not toward 
Chicago, nor was the centre of population west of Columbus 
Ohio, Most people who travelled followed a line paralle 
with and between the Alleghanies and the Atlantic Coast. 
Philadelphia was the capital and the social centre of the then 
very young United States of America, A bright picture of 
life in the new nation in the year 1795, when most English 
ships were named after the conquering heroes of India, and 
when a good deal of the conversation of people in Philadel- 
phia was in Quaker dialect, is given in this little booklet, 
which contains the notes and reminiscences of Thomas 
Twining. He was one of those energetic Englishmen who 
laid the foundations of the Indian Empire. His visit to 
America was one of curiosity, and his notes are of great in- 
terest. One of the first things that pleased him on coming 
up the Delaware River and entering Philadelphia, was the 
buckwheat cakes which the Pennsylvania Dutchman had 
even then brought to a high state of toothsomeness, After 
the buckwheat cakes, Mr, Twining put himself into the hands 
of the hairdressers, He discusses the respective merits of 
the English Pigtail and the democratic “crop” of the French 
Revolution. He talks about High Street and Broad Street, 
“ Schuylkill First,” “Delaware Fifth” and other streets in a 
way to warm up the cockles of a born Philadelphian, who 
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remembers that delightful old city in the days when railroads 
were young. His travels in Pennsylvania and Northern 
Virginia are interspersed with a great many dashes of local 
color, and his description of Washington—the metropolis of 
a great nation in its first stage of a sylvan state—is very sug- 
estive. At that time there was a large tavern of red brick 

ing built by some hopeful speculator; while the lines of 
the new Capitol were rising above the foundation masonry; 
Dr, Priestley cuts a large figure and the other magnates 
of the time sit for their literary pictures, Altogether, 
the glimpse which the little booklet gives of the nation 
that had not then had a centennial, is one that is pleas- 
ing and hopeful, Already the characteristics of Ameri- 
cans, it is evident from this little book, were well marked. 
Marrying in England and living on the Continent and in 
his native land, Mr. Twining died at a good old age in 
1861, f 





**A History of English Dress’’ 
From the Saxon Period to the Present Day. By Georgiana Hill. 2 
vols, G. P. Putnam's Sons, 


Francois Coppér, that ambidextrous Gaul who writes 
with equal facility in prose or verse, exclaims in a little 
poem :— 

“La mode est femme et veut changer.” 
One would hardly agree with the Frenchman after reading 
Miss Hill’s “ History of English Dress,” a stately two-vol- 
ume work devoted to the changing fashions of millinery in 
England from Hengist and Horsa down to Victoria and 
Albert. At least one-half of each octavo volume is devoted 
to the whimsies of men in dress, the incurable caprice of 
Tudor and Plantagenet dandies, Stuart “swells” or Georgian 
bels esprits, ‘The ruff and farthingale of women are more than 
matched by the doublet and hose, the rosettes and ribbons 
of men. From the very start England has always been an 
imitator in dress, First the Romans brought their tunics 
and togas along with their legions and consuls, and set the 
fashion for 400 years; then the Angles, Saxons and Jutes in 
helm and fur and filigree jewelry and byrnie set the fashion 


to the Celtic aborigines for another 400 years or more; in - 


1066 and later came Norman and Angevin kings from France 
with all the glittering panoply of so ng and Paris, and added 
grace and distinction to the homely and hairy finery of the 
rude Saxons, Ultimately, in the Hanoverian period, England 
again called her kings from Holland and Germany, and with 
them came the Continental imitations of Louis Quatorze 
costumes—perukes and pumps and Pompadour styles, high 
heels and beauty-spots and snuff-boxes, and, later still, Em- 
pire gowns and imperial nudities, Imitations are seldom 
successful, however, and England particularly has never 
been fortunate in her adaptations of French or Italian cos- 
tumery, If one can judge by pictures and engravings, Mary 
Queen of Scots and the present Princess of Wales are the 
only two English princesses who ever had any conception of 
graceful dress or harmony of colors; and of these Mary was 
educated in France, and the Princess of Wales is what they 
call “ a Scandinavian Frenchwoman,” i.¢.,a Dane, Eliza- 
beth’s barbaric magnificence figures in the frontispiece of 
Miss Hill’s first volume. Other excellent engravings brin 
out the singular robes of the Countess of Pembroke, Sir 
Christopher Hatton, Prince Rupert, the spindle-shanked 
Duke of Buckingham and Lady Arabella Stuart. Miss Hill 
divides her material inté'Saxon-Norman, Plantagenet, Tudor, 
Stuart, Hanoverian and Nineteenth Century, discussing 
changes and innovations century by century from the origi- 
nal Saxon semi-nudity through the gorgeous draperies, elab- 
orately frizzed hair, clustering curls, and high ices of the 
medizval and Jacobean times down to the extreme plain- 
ness and sexton-like full-dress of a modern dinner-party, 
Incidentally on the way down manners and customs are em- 
broidered with the text, and much entertaining material of 
an anecdotal and semi-historical kind is interwoven. 
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New Sermons by Phillips Brooks 
Sixth Series, E. P. Duiton & Co. 


Six stars form the golden galaxy upon the back of the 
book sent forth under the simple title of “Sermons,” Qj 
the title-page within, a descriptive line and an enumeration 
of the author’s dignities seem needlessly to puff up a name 
which is more beautiful in itsown simplicity. To read “Rt 
Rev, Phillips Brooks, D.D., late Bishop of the Diocese of 
Massachusetts,” comes with a jar to the susceptibilities of 
those who knew the man as the great preacher of Chris 
Jesus. In this case ecclesiastical decorations show their 
own flimsiness. With sadness we realize that this is probe 
bly the last volume which shall rightly bear the name of 
Phillips Brooks; for although, no doubt, the scraps and 
shavings of his study will be sent forth to the world by 
friends more or less discreet, we feel that this volume is his 
own, 

How shall we describe these twenty sermons? They take 
the old stories told in the Hebrew narratives and fill them 
with a life that throbs and glows with the breath and 
blood of to-day. Simplicity and power seem to be the at 
tributes of this preacher. Take, for example, the sermon 
entitled “ The Principle of the Crust” ; in this the preacher 
discusses the unfortunately too common phenomenon of 
prejudice, “ What is it that we mean by prejudice?” he 
asks :—‘‘ Simply the premature hardening of opinion, A 
man is thinking and studying, seeking after truth; * * * 
but suddenly or gradually the man stops as if a cold wind 
touched the stream and froze it, the water itself turns into 
a wall of ice. The degree of thought and truth which ha 
been reached becomes a stopping place. * * What is 
it but a crust? It is itself made of the thought which it im 
prisons,” Fortunately for the world, God sends into it from 
time to time men who do not get crusted — or takes them 
away before the crust forms. Other sermons which illustrate 
the general truth that this great preacher was one of the few 
men who think more than they read, are those entitled “The 
Leadership of Christ,” “ Come and See” and “The Eternal 
Humanity,” We also realize, as we look through these ser 
mons, how true it was that Phillips Brooks, as he himself 
once said, had but one sermon, for Jesus Christ was interest 
ing to him in a thousand ways. Apart from the qualities of 
the man which are manifest in these exhortations and hom 
lies, there is a firm grasp of simple Anglo-Saxon English, It 
is not exactly like that of Spurgeon or of Ruskin, but is4 
style of his own. It is good to look over the list of his wrt 
ings and see marked after certain volumes of sermons prt 
ceding this one, “ roth, 18th, or soth thousand.” Gladly we 
welcome this new vial containing the life-blood of a master 
spirit. 





** A Japanese Interior ”’ 
By Alice Mabel Bacon. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


Japan HAS had many interpreters, From every pout 
of view, and from many a coign of vantage, the literary pho 
tographer, artist or note-taker has improved his oppo | 
The books on the country and people, which a generation 
ago were numbered by the fingers of one hand, are now 
counted by the score, Future years will doubtless bring full 
crops and harvests. But while the quantity increases, 
quality in general shows little sign of improvement. 
tunately there are a few notable exceptions to this generalize” 
tion, and one of them is Miss Bacon's“ Japanese Interiot, 
which now lies before us, The author of “ Japanese Girlsané 
Women ” is a healthy, sensible, sensitive young lady, who com 
bines the best American culture with a practical knowlegg 
of humanity as it exists under skins of many tints. Invite 
to visit Japan, she was made a teacher in the Peerese 
School in the Japanese capital. There, ensconsing herse#® 
a Japanese house with enough window-panes, paint, ; 
books (and a collie dog) to make it semi-foreign, she 
how life went on inside the yashiki, in the busy school 
out on the thronged highway. She lived in the 
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of the city, amid castle moats, government buildings 
and the architectural remains of daimio times. Not con- 
tent with seeing peeresses every day, she frequently went 
among more, or at least equally engaging humanity, and thus 
learned to know how feel and think those Japanese that 
live under the thatch. She evidently found them as interest- 
ing as those who live under the tiles. 
iss Bacon writes excellent English, clear, fluent, spark- 
ling. Her penis equal to a kodak, but her pictures are 
“toned” and in everyway more finely finished than the av- 
snap shot. She focuses well, too, She writes with a 
knowledge of the background of history, and is delightfully 
accurate, She tells about the girls’ festivals, where little 
dolls mimic the ancient splendor of Empresses and palace 
poudoirs. She listens to the folklore and enjoys it, She 
shivers insympathy with Mother Earth during a seismic chill, 
and goes to funerals, both of the Buddhist and the Shinté 
sort, She sees life in a variety of phases, but,. strange as it 
may seem, we hear nothing about the Japanese wedding. 
One would have supposed that a woman would get 
into the penetralia of Japanese life so as to see a genuine 
wedding ; yet, although she speaks of her servant Yasaku’s 
oon “a fat, round-faced country girl,” she does not ap- 
pear to have seen a bride and groom drinking the sacramen- 
tal wine together. This, however, proves also her thorough 
honesty. e, indeed, is the foreigner who has seen a wed- 
ding in a Japanese home. She gives a lively picture of the 
Christianity that is leavening the nation and Sabas us into the 
native churches, There is little of fulsome phrase or tart 
criticism in the work: it is surcharged with sympathy, and there- 
fore of the highest value. The author does not have a high 
idea of Japanese singing, the quality of which reminds us of 
a feline friend of ours, named Buzz-fuzz, for in one place she 
says that Japanese singing is much like buzzing, and in 
another that “there was some fuzzy singing by the girls.” 
Being in Tokyo when the Constitution was promulgated, she 
tells in felicitous detail about that auspicious event, and also 
about the assassination of Mr. Mori. ost of the book, how- 
ever, consists of pictures that are photographic in their ac- 
curacy and deal with the little events of every-day life, the 
routine of home and market-place in the dainty land of dain- 
ty details, In its self-restraint, in stopping before the too- 
much, this book is as clear-cut as a Greek statue or temple. 
There is no case of tadashiku suguru (too much of a good 
thing) in its pages. 





“The History of the Lewis and Clark Expedition’’ 

By Elliott Coues, 4 vols. New York: Francis P. Harper. 
THE REMARKABLE expedition, under the command of 
Captains Lewis and Clark, to the sources of the Missouri 
River, thence across the Rocky Mountains and down the 
Columbia River to the Pacific Ocean, was made during the 
years 1804-5-6, by order of the Government of the United 
States, with the primary object of discovering the most di- 
rect and practicable water-communication across the conti- 
nent for the purposes of commerce. It is needless to re- 
fer to the success of the expedition. Upon their return, 
ains Lewis and Clark were rewarded by Congress with 
certain donations of lands, and in 1807 the former was ap- 
pointed Governor of Louisiana, and the latter a General of 
its militia and agent of the United States for Indian affairs in 

that department. 

The melancholy death of Gov. Lewis in 1809 de- 
prived the world of an account of the expedition from the 
of the man best able a ns it. In the spring of 1810, 
: Nicholas Biddle of Philadelphia undertook, at Gen, 
k’s request, to write the narrative, which was to 
be published by Mr. John Conrad, But, having put off 
the publication of the work for nearly a year after its 
completion by Mr. Biddle, Mr. Conrad tailed in business. 
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The present edition, the first complete one since the original 
of that date, is a faithful reprint, with copious critical com- 
mentary, prepared upon examination of unpublished official 
archives and many other sources of information, and:after 
diligent study of the original manuscript journals and field 
note-books of the explorers, The work contains, further, a 
new biographical and bibliographical introduction, new maps 
and other illustrations, and a complete index, The edition 
is limited to one thousand numbered copies. 





*¢ The Queen of the Adriatic ’’ 

CLARA ERSKINE CLEMENT has made an interesting and, we do 
not doubt, a reliable book about Venice in her “ Queen of the 
Adriatic,” in which past and present, glass-works and crusades, 
glory and humiliation are all mixed up together as in a guide-book, 

ut in a less orderly and more entertaining fashion. She quotes 
Gibbon and Hazlitt as to the pillage of Constantinople by the vic- 
torious crusaders and the prizes that fell to the Venetians as share 
of the loot, quotes Monckton Milnes apropos of the gondoliers’ warn- 
ing cries, Helen Hunt on the  magptagene d of Torcello, 
Morse on glass-making and Ruskin on architecture. The work is 
illustrated by many photogravures of palaces, churches and bridges, 
and a bird’s-eye view from the campanile of St. Mark’s serves as a 
frontispiece. There is a festival scene on the Grand Canal, with 
the Rialto bridge in the distance; a cornerwise view of the Ducal 
Palace, St. Mark’s with its bubbles of domes, the Piazza and the 
Piazetta, the red columns, the famous horses, the interior of St. 
Mark’s with its columned screen ; the old Palazzo Ferrara, now the 
City Museum; the Casa d’Oro and the Giant’s staircase. In 
the compass of a volume of ordinary size much information is 
given to the reader about the City in the Sea, and in a very pleasant 
manner, The binding is in white, blue and gold, protected by ared 
slip cover, The book is contained in ared box, (Estes & Lauriat.) 





‘¢ The Heptameron’’ of [Margaret of Navarre 


THE FACETIOUS tales of Queen M of Navarre, newly 
translated from the authentic text of M. Le Roux de Lincy, ap- 
pears in five good-sized volumes, with an “ Essay upon the Heptam- 
eron,” by Mr. wien Saintsbury, M.A., and the eighteenth-century 
ne and head and tail-pieces, the former by Freudenberg and the 

tter by Dunker. Freudenberg was one of those “ little masters” 
of the last century whose work been brought once more into 
vogue by the Goncourts and other enthusiasts, His plates are 
here very well printed on smooth, Imperial oN he Dun- 
ker’s little copperplates are separately ted, as they originally 
appeared, on the paper that bears the text. Except 
open type, and —— not so well proportioned, this edition has 
the ap ance of a handsome eighteenth-century edition. Only two 
fully illustrated editions of the “ tameron ” have been pub 
since its first appearance in 1558. first of these was published 
at Amsterdam in 1698, with drawings by Roman de Hooge, and is. 
principally of value on account of its rarity. The second is the 
one from which the illustrations in-this new edition have been re- 
produced, It was DD songs at Berne in 1778-1781, and Lon- 
geuil, Halbou and r well-known French engravers of the 
were — to make the plates from Freudenberg’s dra’ 
Dunker, it may be added, was the artist specially employed by 
Duc de Choiseul, The Berne edition fetches an almost fabulous 
pene eee ee that a is put upon the market, 

he illustrations in this new edition of the work have been printed 
from the actual copper-plates used for the Berne-edition. A por- 


trait of Queen , from a crayon drawin Clouct, 
served at the Bibliotbeguc Nationale i Paris, ‘anne oe troutiogiece 
of the first volume, M, de Lincy’s text was at the 


It is supplemented, moreover, by all the important notes to 
be found in the msg French editions, with the addition of nu- 
merous others from original sources, and a résumé of the various 

tions towards the identification of the narrators and actors 
e tales with well-known 
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‘¢ The Humour of Holland’’ 


THE FIFTH volume of the International Humour Series deals 
with Dutch humor, It is translated, according to the title-page, 
A. Werner, who has also written the study of Dutch literature 
‘serves as an introduction.. The selections have been made 
with considerable care, but are mostly representative of the modern 
Dutch school, van being the only master of the older litera- 
ture of this century deemed worthy of a plact. “ Father” Cats, 
who has been dead two hundred years, has been admitted because 
he is a classic with the characteristic coarseness of his age, which 
does not appear, however, in the extract given. Cremer, the dia- 
lect writer, and a believer in the methods of an older period, is 
resented by one of his best sketches, but Multatuli occupies the 
principal place in the volume as he does in the thought o — 
olland. He was the father of the present movement in Dutc 
letters, and the short biography given in the appendix contains an 
accurate sketch of his work and life. He is represented - frag- 
ments of a fragmentary Bo gegen study of child-life, delicate 
and pathetic, but filled with a fierce ridicule of the middle classes, 
and part of achapter of his famous “ Max Havelaer,” in which he 
attacked the Dutch Government for its connivance at the extor- 
tions perpetrated on the helpless Javanese by native princes. This 
book shows, too, his scorn for the commonplace hideousness of 
middle-class life in Holland, It is characteristic that Mr. Werner 
has n his book with a selection from the works of Frederick 
van Eeden, the editor of De Nieuwe Gids, which is the organ of 
the moderns. Newspaper humor is a matter of barter and ex- 
change, and the space given to it here might have been better em- 
loyed for other pu —a translation of the “ Rommelpot,” 
or instance. While no objection can be made to what the book 
contains, a protest must be entered against what has been omitted. 
Not even a passing mention is made of van Zeggelen, De School- 
meester or Servaes de Bruyn; it is true, their work is in verse and 
hard to translate, but they should have been treated, however shortly, 
in the introduction, Justus van Maurik, the chronicler of the humor 
and pathos of low-life in Amsterdam, has been overlooked entirely, 
and so has Jan Holland, the author of “ Mijn Bezoek aan Bismarck,” 
“ Nette Menschen” and “ Darwinia.” But it is unpardonable that 
the ‘Camera Obscura,” one of the classics of Holland, might never 
have been written, for all this volume shows. (Imported by Chas, 
Scribner's Sons.) 


*¢ Pamela’s Prodigy ’’ 

OFTEN, WHEN one lingers in a drawing-room, expectant of the 
summoned hostess—an average drawing-room which the cult of 
German reviews and minor poets has not invaded—the restless 
eye, roving from Louis Tiffany mantles to the obvious ormolu 
tables, falls upon the melancholy array of fading gift-books, the 
dim ghosts of vanished Christmas-tides. Who can contemplate, 
without a sigh, the lot of these once splendid and always useless 
volumes, ey are fit subject for a Roundabout Paper. But, 
this, the holiday season, is their hey-day. They fill the shops, be- 
dizened in colors, baits for the unwary and desperate debtor of an 
uncomfortable social obligation. Their triumph is ephemeral ; it 
is the mocking prelude of long years of neglect. Too fine for li- 
brary shelves, too unwieldy for sal, their gilded covers are 
never 0 but in idleness. T are ci-devant dandies—dé- 
adents in a bustling Republic of Letters where they have no place. 
Such a volume is “ Pamela's Prodigy,” for which Mr. Clyde Fitch 
shas supplied, as text, a strained ae ag manners dubbed by the 
author, with fine sarcasm, “ lively.” e must, however, give our 
little meed of compliment to Virginia Gerson, who has embellished 
-these = pages with a series of highly-colored, quaintly con- 
ceived drawings. They are successful—they are after the — 
wmanner of the Christmas numbers of English weeklies. haps 
some modern Paolo in the midst of an evening party may turn 
ane page and find excuse to whisper to his Francesca the fate- 
dul $s. May he never have reason to add—* Galeotto fu il 
fibro,” for it is excellent of its kind. (Geo. M. Allen Co.) 


** The Court of Louis XIV.”’ 
“ SUFFERING,” SAYS M. IMBERT DE SAINT-AMAND, “‘is the in- 
le chastisement of all who become conspicuous.” In the lives of 
the women of “ The Court of Louis XIV,” there is a shade of sad- 
that darkens the otherwise brilliant picture the author ts, 
and impresses the reader, as one court favorite makes way for an- 
other, ike a presentiment of impending ruin. We feel the justness 
of the ion of history as “ nothing but a long funeral 
sermon.” As, on after page, one makes the acquaintance of 
the court of V: , he gathers between the lines a vivid 

hollowness 
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de Montespan and Madame de Maintenon, who so strongly 
enced the political life of France at the time when > 
forces were slowly gathering headway, has a fascination for the 
student of history. The relations the women sustained to ead, 
other in a court where the position of king’s mistress was a recog. 
des. 













nized office, is not the least interesting phase of the life the author 
cribes. His style is condensed and epi 





matic and has been wel] 





rendered by the translator, Elizabeth Gilbert Martin. The ave af 
is indexed and contains four portraits. (Chas. Scribner's Sons) togethe 
drawin, 

‘* Riders of Many Lands” pgs 

Cot. THEODORE A. DopGe’s “ Riders of Many Lands” ig ap al dr 
exceptionally attractive book. It is beautifully illustrated with ny. which | 


S 
wn 
~ 


merous drawings by Frederic oo and from pho 

of Oriental subjects. It is bound in cloth of the cavalry color, an 
the cover is ornamented with an appropriate design of interlaced 
spurs. The wide and varied experience of the author gives 
weight to his views on equitation. He has ridden with all 
and conditions of men, from the Mexican vaquero to the Arab 

and has ridden every kind of mount, from a bronco to a bridle-byl. 
lock. His general conclusions are that, leaving out the soldier, the 
home of the short seat and long stirrup is the Occident and that of 
the long seat and short stirrup the Orient ; and that these are varied 


42 
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in every locality to suit its own peculiarities, inherited or acquired, 
The celebrated ride between Berlin and Vienna is compared with 
a number of rides made in this country. Count Stahremberg, the 


winner in that great military race, covered a distance of one 


“ 
dred and twenty miles a day for three consecutive days, The sigh 
roads were good and all the conditions favorable, yet the Count’s Midw: 
horse died within a day or two after arriving at Berlin, and a large The « 
spe of the other horses ridden in the race were ruined, fancie: 

here is a well-authenticated case of an express rider, ca the the 
mail from El Paso to Chihuahua one week and back the next, who hails hi 
used to make the distance, three hundred miles, in three consecu. her vi 
tive nights, resting his pony four days between trips. This is to not 


known to have been bay up for six months over a country without 
roads, and with no feed except bunch-grass for the pony. _Instan- 
ces are also given of long-distance rides made by our cavalry on 
the plains with ordinary troop horses, which compare fav 
with any such feats on record. The author is of the opinion that 
in all-round ability to breed, train and ride the horse to the very best 
advantage, the American is Jrimus inter pares, (Harper & Bros.) 





** Cathedrals of England ”’ 

THERE IS probably no more striking product of the English 
mind and civilization than the cathedrals of England. They are 
noble monuments of national history that have survived the ravages 
of time and the violence of human passion. They are at once 
poems and chronicles, epitomes in stone of the character, the a& 
pirations, the faith, achievements and failures of the very mixed 
people now called English. As unmistakable as the ideals which 
are expressed in music or poetry, are these majestic buildings, the 
ideals of the English heart. More than mere places for the assem 
= worshippers, they are themselves a form of worship, an 
embodiment of praise and prayer in materials less fugitive than the 
breath of psalm or antiphon. A happy thought, well out, 
is this hand-book which contains descriptions of seven of the great 
est of English cathedrals by special scholars who are familiar with 
the stately minsters and their story, whether expressed by ink on 
— and paper or in stone. Canon Farrar tells the story of 

estminster, condensing whole volumes of description into some 
what over a hundred pages which, like the other pages in the book, 
are set with many a fitting illustration. Incidentally he shows, 
contrary to popular opinion, that monasticism was not a 
mode of life, since the large accommodation provided for the sick 
ness of the monks argues a story of frequent physical infirmity; yeh 
it may have been that, as sometimes happens in our days, “the 
leech” caused the very disorder it is expected to heal, The fre 
quent sicknesses of the monks, the Canon s ts, may have been 
partly due to the insane practice of monthly bleeding. Old Ca 
terbury Cathedral is eloquently described by Canon Fremantle; 
Durham, Wells, Lincoln, Winchester and Gloucester Cathedrals fe 
ceive, beside rhetorical treatment and historic narration, 
light, reflected from anecdote and legend, with many an illuminate 
ing quotation from history. One is impressed with the 
knowledge of architecture and the appreciation of the 
details of the builder’s and sculptor's art possessed by the 
writers, Handsomely supplementing Rasdeker and such 
works as Stanley’s Ay He this book will be welcomed by a 
who have been in the wonderful little land of great 
cote mene bape some dey wo ge these abana sae stone 
they can now look at through the aid of the author and 
(Thos, Whittaker.) 
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** Some Artists at the Fair” 
"THIS ATTRACTIVE book, with its dainty ‘pepe cover, records the 
of the Fair formed by Frank D. Millet, J. A. Mitchell, 
H. Low, W. Hamilton Gibson and F, Hopkinson Smith—all 
them men who have the advantage of being able to convey their 
to us through more than one medium. The five articles 
separately before, but it is pleasant to see them bound 
, and pleasanter still to look over the clever and charming 
drawings which illustrate them. Imaginatively the articles increase 
jn merit from the first to the last, Mr. Millet’s being the most practical 
and descriptive, and Mr. Smith’s the most rambling and dreamy. 
The drawings, too, progress in much the same way, from the first, 
which reproduce the decorative paintings at the Fair, to Mr. Gib- 
gon’s charming vistas with their flowery foregrounds, and Mr. 
§mith’s studies of the picturesque and poetic sides of the Fair. 
The latter’s drawings are in this instance exceptionally good, and 
he has caught the spirit of some of the familiar scenes very happily. 
No one has treated the Midway so justly as he in the sketches of 
the Street in Cairo and of the picturesque roofs in that fascinating 
known as Old Vienna. 

his text, too, Mr. Smith a one a whiff of the fragrance of 
the White City. He likes to fancy that it was built ages and 
up gradually with the years as other architectural triumphs 
aisors. He calls it the “ Ancient City,” and imagines that 
the nobles who dwell there—“ the wisest, the most cultured and 
the most artistic men and women of their time ”’—are holding 
“high carnival, with much feasting and merry-making, and illumin- 
ations at night.” His description of the Turkish village in the 
Midway and the muezzin’s call to prayer are also sympathetic. 
The other writers are less dreamy, less ee of wayward 
fancies, but there is not one of them who is not moved visibly by 
the splendor of the thing he attempts to describe and png | 

fails in describing. It proves to us, says Mr. Low, that “ art hat 
her victories no less than commerce.” And he is practical enough 
tonotice one of the most extraordinary features of it. “ The Chicago 
business man, who individually and collectively represents the con- 
ee powe of this vast enterprise, knew the use of beauty, and 
with the sagacity born of commercial success called to his aid the 
Men most eminent in their professions, and then—left them alone,” 


Mr, Gibson realizes that much will be lost to the memory by “ the . 


mek process ” of the years; “but the glamor of this celes- 
tial city,” he adds, “this throng of ethereal palaces hovering be- 
tween sky and water, buoyant as with uplifting archangel wings 
from dome and pinnacle and acroteria—these will abide to the end 
of our days.” Mr, Mitchell is more alive to the petty annoyances 
at the Fair, the things which soonest sink into oblivion in the mind, 
One “may never have such another opportunity,” he writes, 
“for mental expansion and physical discomfort.” But the mental 
influence will remain when the crowds and the restaurants are 
ten. So Mr. Mitchell's paper, devoted as it is to the more 
eral side of the Fair, is least interesting. Mr, Millet describes 
decorative work of painters at the Exposition, but he is too 
anxious to say a good word for every man to be quite fair in his 
ts. Moreover, his oo of Mr. Burnham, who alone re- 
ceives credit here for the plan of assigning the different buildings 
to the greatest architects in the country, and for the wise selection 
ofthese men, curiously and inexcusably ignores Mr. Root. Still, 
the article is pe ny written and, like the others, entertaining. 
The paper and print in the book are excellent ; and the illustrations 
charming. (Chas. Scribner’s Sons.) 


‘* Household Art’’ 

IN PUBLISHING the Distaff Series, of which this little volume is a 
srs. Harper & Bros. have made use of the essays by 
gathered from periodical literature for the library in the 
Woman's Building at the Fair. Many of these pamphlets, showing 
the achievements of New York women in all departments of litera- 
ture, were exhibited there, and some of them are well worth the 
which is now given them. The present volume, edited by 

, contains many practical s' tions for home- 
Makers and for amateurs in decorative art. For others it will not 
be especially interesting, as the subjects are treated in detail rather 
than on broad lines, and color and household 





i 


Ment are discussed, however, from the standpoint of experience 
women who, through trained observation an ical work, have 
Pee ast to speak with some su . Mrs, Candace 
f writes upon “ The Philosophy of Beauty as applied 


,’ a subject which leads one to expect greater 
than = finds, and upon “ Decorative and 
ppied Art”; Mrs. M. G. Van Rensselaer discusses “ The De- 
n es Se ses otis ane fe sen 

are written Mrs, Burton 
umphreys, L. G. Runkle and Florence 
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It is well to emphasize, as many of the writers in this little book 
do, the principles of decorative art, constantly ignored and too often 
completely" forgotten. Mrs, Wheeler is especially helpful in this 


way. “ Where architecture leads,” she says in the essay. 
“ decorative art follows, Its first principle, then, is su nation, 
To be itself it must acknowledge its dependence, and be not only 
content but proud to be secondary.” And later she s the 
possibilities of beauty growing out of this necessity :—“ Subordina- 


tion includes appropriateness, appropriateness includes ae 
ness, suggestiveness means all the poetry of thought called out by 
perfect treatment of a noble theme, the treatment expressed by 
composition.” In an earlier essay Mrs. Wheeler gives expression 
to another fundamental law, which has fewer followers amon 
amateurs than any other, for the laws of color are little understood, 
“Tt is as impossible,” she writes, “to produce a beautiful effect 
from one tone of color as to make a melody upon one note of the 
harmonic scale,” These words, which aptly enforce an important 
truth, should be emblazoned on the wall of every decorator’s 
studio, And many such helpful lines will be found in the little 
book, which is prettily printed and bound. (Harper & Bros.) 


Ancient Literature and Art 


THE HOLIDAY season has this year brought a good number of 
books which, though not primarily intended for gifts, are yet at- 
tractive enough in both contents and form to be acceptable to any 
one who has a taste for ancient literature or art, Of earlier issue 
we notice a new edition of Symonds’s ‘ Greek Poets,” This work 
is so well known as not to need recommendation, the first edition 
having appeared twenty years ago. The original “ Studies” have 
been arranged in chronological order; the additions are few, the 
most important being a chapter on Herondas, with a spirited trans- 
lation of the recently discovered fragments, The conclusion is 
largely ethical and igre giving expression to the somewhat 
morbid views of life which the gifted but unhappy author came to 
hold, especially in his later years. It must be a source of regret 
to lovers of good books that so valuable a work has been issued 
without an index. (Macmillan & Co,)——Pror. JeBs’s in- 
spiring lectures on “ The Growth and Influence of Classical 

reek Poetry,” delivered at Johns Hopkins University in 1892, are 
now issued in permanent form, The aim of the lectures, as stated 
by himself, was “to exhibit concisely, but clearly, the leading 
chevectaation of the best classical Greek poets, and to illustrate 
the place of ancient Greek poetry in the general history of poetry.” 
We do not, of course, find much that is new in these eight chapters ; 
the treatment is comprehensive and suggestive rather than minute, 
But Prof. Jebb was a master of discriminating if not brilliant gen- 
eralization, and he has given us here the results of long and sym- 
pathetic communion with the Greek poets. Readers who are al- 
ready well-informed in Greek literature will be s ly interested 
in the comparative element of the work, in the illuminating touches 
which set forth the mission of Greek as an interpreter of 
Greek life, and the contrast between Hellenic and Hebraic influence 
in modern literature. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 


THE OLDER translations in the “ Bohii”’ series are in the main far 
from creditable to contemporary English scholarship. We are 

lad to see that the original volume containing the dramas of 
Gobones has been replaced by another, in which the hand of a 
careful and erudite translator appears. The rendering, which fol- 
lows the text of Prof. Jebb, is in prose and quite lit The pref- 
ace contains some account of the MSS, and texts of Sophocles ; 
and there is a brief introduction to each of the Lg bu (Macmillan 








& Co.)——OF MUCH FINER quality, from a | point of 
view, are the “ Specimens of Greek Tragedy,” translated into verse 
by Prof. Goldwin Smith, Those who have known Mr, Smith only 
as a historical essayist and lecturer, will be surprised at the ease 
and confidence with which he handles several different verse-forms ; 
in fact, the English is generally so apt and forceful that you 

‘ou are reading a translation, catching the spirit rather than 

etter of the oalnsl, The first volume contains selections from all 
the extant dramas of Sophocles, and from all of Aischylus except 
the “ Suppliants ” ; the second presents portions of twelve plays of 
Euripides. An outline of the argument of each play, and brief 
explanatory passages at the beginning of the different selections, 
tend to offset the disadvantage of partial translation, (Macmil- 
lan & Co.)——IN HIS TRANSLATION of Xenophon’s “ Art of 
Horsemanship,” the earliest extant classical treatise on the subject, 
Prof. M. H. Morgan has given us an gee rag if not valuable, 
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a modern feeling, will wonder at the good te of n’s 
work and at the sympathetic treatment of the animal in Greek and 
tle, Brown & Co.) 


NO BETTER story-teller ever lived than Apuleius. An African by 
birth, educated in Greek and Latin institutions, and schooled 
by extensive travel, he flourished at a time (under the Antonines) 
when the world had plenty of leisure and a lively taste for the mar- 
vellous, Inspired to give his imagination full play, he left behind 
him, in “ The Golden Ass,” a collection of tales the like of which 
has seldom been seen, The hero of the narrative, possessed of an 
irresistible desire to dabble in witchcraft, on a certain occasion in- 
advertently uses the wrong p tion and finds himself suddenly 
transformed into an ass. retaining the sense of a man, and 
an excellent memory, he is cudgelled by peasants, abused by = 
ands, is made to work in a mill, is half-starved, and comes with 
an ace of dying from ill-treatment; but the unexpected always 
happens, and he not only survives, but everywhere witnesses or 
overhears the most ne , which, when restored to his 
natural mage by eating roses, he relates in a naive and ae 
way. The best-known portion of the book is the tale of Cupid an 

¢, which has been presented anew to English readers by Mr. 

alter Pater in “ Marius the Epicurean.” In the year 1566 “ The 
Golden Ass” appeared in a translation by William —— 
The rendering was free and, judged by our standard, full of blun- 
ders; but its style was hardly surpassed by any writer of Eliza- 
bethan English in flexibility, purity and elegance. In the mean- 
time other translations have appeared, but Adlington’s version is 
now republished verbatim et literatim, more, perhaps, as a master- 
piece of English than as a reproduction of Apuleius. In point of 
matter it, as well as the original, contains some passages which the 
more refined taste of our oe would reject. (London : David Nutt.) 
——THE ADMIRER of Catullus will not rest until he is the eg 
sessor of the beautiful edition of the Latin text edited by Prof. 
S. G. Owen (already well-known on this side of the Atlantic for his 
work on the of Ovid) and illustrated by J. R. Weguelin. 

ot often does scho ip of a high order appear in so luxurious a 
setting ; for the printer and the binder have vied in making the 
volume pleasing tothe eye. The text contains a number of correc- 

and conjectures, several of which are quite happy. The 

poems of Catullus are followed by the Pervigilium Veneris. The 

notes are purely critical. The illustrations aim to reproduce the 

ancient _— and are in some cases more successful than in others ; 

e best are the deserted Ariadne, and the love-scene to 

Carmen LI. As a whole they add greatly to the enjoyment of the 
book, (Macmillan & Co.) 





A FRESH volume on a subject which becomes ev ear harder 
to treat is Mr, Dennie’s “ Rome of To-day and Yestefday.” It is 
neither a work on Roman archzology nor yet a guide-book ; it isa 
fairly well digested and rather prosaic account of Rome and its 
remains by one who does not pretend to be an authority, but who 
observes carefully and has studied the works of Middleton, Burn 
and Ampére diligently. The first chapter gives a general view of 
the city; the second treats of “ Rome under the Kings”; the third 
of the city under the Republic, while the last three are devoted to 
the “ Rome of the Emperors.” There is an almost total neglect of 
the work of German specialists on Roman history and topography ; 
and when the author leaves the monuments which he knows, he 
walks with much poe feo, The half-tone illustrations are bet- 
ter than the av of this i kney: 
subjects ; a work intended for the general reader should give more 
restorations, so that one can see at a glance not only what is, but 
also what has been, (Estes & Lauriat..——WeE DousT whether 
those for ee he — ear’s “ ye. a epee ee ” has 
been prepared tom it a clear idea of either subj A 
deal of information is presented, but with much pie Soars gn the 
arrangement of details, and an undue emphasis of the historical 
element. The author is more at home in sculpture and in deco- 
rative art than in architecture and painting ; he has seemingly not 
even heard of the recent ‘in regarding the construc- 
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It is written by a specialist in the Egyptian t of 
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to his text. We are first introduced to Egyptian history in a brie 
sketch accompanied by a list of the cartouches of the kings from 
the first dynasty down to the Roman Emperors of third 
century A.D.; then follows an account of the Rosetta stone, with 
a pyre of the decipherment of Egyptian writing. The body of 
the work contains just the information which one interested in the 
subject wishes to find, not simply regarding the embalming and 
preservation of the dead, but about the whole system of funenj 
rites, including a discussion of the “ Book of the Dead,” the divin. 
ities worshipped, the sarcophagi and tombs, together with lists of 


scarabs, amulets and hieroglyphic signs. The illustrations ar 
particularly helpful. (Macmillan & Co.) 


New Books and New Editions 

THOMAS Hoop stands first, and in many wae unapproached, 
among his humorous contemporaries, Praed, Hook, Maginn an 
Barham. His wit was brighter than theirs, and he alone could 
show that punning is a pleasing art. In the edition of his “Hy. 
morous Poems,” illustrated by Charles E. Brock, has been gathered 
all that is best in his work, alt that deserves reading from genen- 
tion to generation and will survive. Some of his poems were of in. 
ferior quality, it is true, but he was an invalid and poor; rg 
pains and material cares do not stimulate the humorous fancy, 
pot-boilers never show the best a man can do. But we must ai 
mire the quality of even his worst verse, when we consider how 
much better it is than the best of others writing in the same vein, 
This collection has been made with great, we might say with lov 
ing care, and the result is a volume that does justice to one of the 
kindest men this century has produced, and one of its true poets, 
The illustrations are clever, and Canon Alfred Ange we 
take it, made the selection—contributes a sympathetic preface, 
(Macmillan & Co,)——‘ WHAT CHRISTMAS Says to New Year” 
is a short poem, by Virginia F. Townsend, covering in a bres 
imaginative way the period between Christmas and New Years 
morning, with kind wishes a-plenty and good-will to all. The 
poem is well printed and bound in creamy, embossed cardboard, 
(Lee & Shepard.)——PAuL VAN Dyke has prepared a “Refer. 
endum for the Illustrations in the Garfield Edition of Gen. Lew 
Wallace’s Novel ‘Ben-Hur,’” which contains a note of more or 
less interest and erudition for each of the 853 reproductions of 
drawings in the book. It shows that the artist took infinite pains 
to make his work correct archeologically, and will aid the reader 
in gaining some ornamental knowledge. (Harper & Bros. ) 






















“ HE THAT SEES before him to his third dinner has a long pros 
pect,” said Dr. Johnson, and there is food for many dinners in Mr. 
Warner's views of life “As We Go” from the 
Editor’s Study, if, indeed, “ reading maketh a full man.” Mr, Wat- 
ner’s easy style and pleasant jocosity are familiar to 11 Americans 
Yet we doubt if ever there was more to quote or to praise in another 
of his lucubrations. This is the note-book of a mellowed philos 
pher, now delicate and tender, now patriotic and eloquent—always 
entertaining. His perspective is admirable. If men sometime 
seem puppets, the Pantins Eterne/s never had a more genial 
man. Perhaps there is a tendency to discourse, as a clever mans 
tempted to do when playing chevalier seul to a gi! of admiring 
women, but, as with Lowell, we are willing to sit silent and have 
Mr. Warner monopolize the conversation. When this Sir Oracle 
discourses in his best vein, no well-mannered dog would have the 
heart to bark—however he may differ in opinion. (Harper & Bros) 
——A REPRINT of the first edition of Col. James F. Melines 
“Mary Queen of Scots,” with an introduction by his niece, Maty 
M. Meline, has recently made its appearance. The book, first pub- 
lished twenty years ago, is a merciless arraignment of Mr. F 
as a historian. It has been out of print for some years, and in 
introduction to the present edition the nalve remark is made that 
Messrs. Robert Clarke & Co., realizing its value as a standard cnt 
que, and that the appointment of Mr. Froude to the chair of Hit 
tory at Oxford made its reappearance timely, have undertakes 
the issuing of this new edition, (Robert Clarke & Co.) 


A BOOK WRITTEN, printed and published in English in Jerusalem 
is rather a novelty. Such a book is found in “ Jerusalem IIlustrated, 
by G. Robinson , F. R. G,S._ It is an epitome of pretty much 
everything that is known in raerd to the actual Jerusalem of 
uary 1893. It is abundantly illustrated with photographs the 
pminag Ayam: ge of character, the streets and th 
fares, the opening day of the away Bre: of those thin 
archeology and excavation have ught forth. In 
much compressed but clear and scholarly, the author gives 4 oe 
mary of what is known as to the past and present of this ' 
cities, One . Jerusalem in winter, is ial 
interesting, and there are at the end ph hs of the models ¢ 
the various temples that have occupied the site of the 
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sanctuary. This book is unique and its value unquestionable. 
(New York: Mawson, Swan & M )——THAT TURBULENT 
gmall republic, Florence, offers a fruitful field to the student of lit- 
erature, art or politics, and there is plenty of historical material 
which is accessible. Mr. Walter B. Scaife, Ph.D. (Vienna), has 
taken advan of the fact and produced a scholarly and fascinat- 
ing book on “ Florentine Life During the Renaissance.” He dis- 
cusses in a condensed diction all the phases of Florentine life, and 
itis a marvel how he manages to get so much detail into 250 

Yet the book is by no means dry in style. There is mate- 
tal conegh in the volume to make a work three times its size, and, 
so far as we can discover, it is drawn from original sources. The 
broad scope and the accurate detail of this work render it perma- 
nently valuable. (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press.) 





Dr. FRIDTJOF NANSEN’S “ Eskimo Life,” translated by William 
Archer, is quite as instructive to the general reader as it is interest- 
ing to the ethnologist. Before placing his work in the hands of 
the translator, the author revised the text, and, with the exception 
of “a few nauseous details of Eskimo manners which seemed to 
have no particular ethnological significance,” the original Nor- 
wegian text, as revised, has been translated. A most entertaining 
account is given of the land of the Eskimos, their ap nce, 
dress, manners and customs, character, social conditions, love and 
marriage, morals, mental gifts and religious ideas, It is the au- 
thor’s opinion that the Eskimos are highly gifted by nature and 
formerly stood at a high moral standpoint, but that our civilization, 
missions and commercial products have reduced their material 
conditions, morality and social order to a state of such melancholy 
decline that the whole race seems doomed to destruction. He is 
further of the opinion that a similar result has characterized the 
contact of other primitive peoples with European civilization and 
Christianity. The book is a handsome octavo, profusely illustrated, 
with cloth binding, uncut edges, and large print. (Longmans, 
Green & Co.)——THE FIRST PART of M. Anatole Leroy-Beaulieu’s 
“The Empire of the Tsars and the Russians " has been translated, 
with annotations, from the third French edition by Zénaide A, 

This work is forbidden in Russia, not on account 
of any adverse criticism of the Russian people or of their institu- 
tions, but because it discusses the acts and principles of autocracy 
with a freedom incompatible with that system of government. 
Part I, treats of ‘‘ The Country and its Inhabitants.” he author 
tries to impress on his readers that Westerners are not justified in 
applying to Russia the same notions and rules as to Europe and 
America. If one would really understand Russia, one should, to 
look at her, recede some three or four centuries into the past. The 
Tsar Alexander-Alexandrovitch, crowned in the Kremlin of Moscow, 
is not so much the yma ay see of Queen Victoria as of Queen 
Isabella of Castile. (G. P, Putnam's Sons.) 


VoL, XLVI. OF The Century, covering the six months May- 
Oct., 1893, has just been issued in its bound form. It contains, 
its predecessors, a number of features of special value, first 
among t being the series of papers on the Columbian Exposi- 
tion, written by Mrs. Schuyler van Rensselaer, W. Lewis Fraser, 
Gustav Kobbé and others, with illustrations by A. Castaigne, 
Gari Melchers and Walter MacEwen. The Century Series of 
American Artists has been enriched with eight additional pictures, 
and with John La Farge’s bewitching “ Artist’s Letters ee " 
forms the distinctively artistic part of the volume. The illustra- 
are as usual perfect throughout. Among the bi hical 
and historical papers may be named Coquelin’s study o ran- 
, Salvini’s autobiography, a series of articles on the Bonapartes, 
merican and European, including the newly-discovered narrative 
of Napoleon's transportation to St. Helena; letters of Phillips 
Brooks, studies of Daniel Defoe, Thomas Hardy, the Poets Lau- 
reate, Christina Rossetti, Sarah Siddons and Daniel Webster, let- 
from Walt Whitman and recollections of Lord Tennyson. The 
udes Mrs, Burton Harrison's “ Sweet Bells Out of Tune” 
King’s “ Balcony Stories” ; and among the poets repre- 
John Vance Cheney, Archibald Lampman, H Ro- 
Sherman, Clinton Scollard, Col. Higginson, 
, Bliss Carman, Edgar Fawcett, Mr. rich 
Among the serious questions discussed in the 
the relations of American boys and American labor 
consideration. In a series of t papers have 
hoetilicy of beam h ys . 
‘0 to Am labor, the pear- 
apprentice system and several ‘other phases of a phe- 
that deserves attention from all students of our social sys- 
its future. The silver question, too, has. been considered 
in a series of clear, short editorial utterances. bingy mainte 
including articles on politics, t 
oy eer and the Church, cllage akbeier and every- 
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thing that touches in any way American civilization or internation- 
al culture, show that the magazine continues to be from a to 
year a zealous exponent of American literature and art and a vig- 
orous advocate of American institutions. (The Century Co.) 





Mr. ADOLPH F, BANDELIER, the well-known archeologist and 
explorer, is the author of an attractive book called “ The Gilded 
Man,” in which there are five papers, each complete in itself, treat- 
ing of the early history of the Southwest. The title is the same as 
that of the first paper, and is derived from the old legend current 
among the early American explorers and colonists, according to 
which there was a tribe of Indians in the South with whom gold 
was so abundant that they powdered the whole body of their chief 
with it. This was the legend of “the gilded man”—el hombre 
dorado, or, more briefly, ¢/ dorado, In the second the au- 
thor tells the legends of the Amazons, of the mysterious Seven 
Cities of Cibola, and of the Gran Quivira. There are also poem 
on the massacre of Cholula and the of the city of Santa Fé, In 
the last paper the author gives, directly from some valuable records 
to which he has had access, the final facts in the after-life of one 
of La Salle’s murderers, Jean L’Archevéque. (D. Appleton & Co.) 
——‘ THE FRENCH WAR and the Revolution,” 2 William M., 
Sloane, Ph.D., L.H.D., Professor in Princeton University, is the 
second volume of the American History Series, which consists of 
five volumes and forms a connected history of the United States 
from the discovery of America to the present time. The period 
including the French and Indian War and the Revolution forms 
one of four distinct epochs into which the whole is divided, 
The author is a recognized and special authority on the history of 
this epoch, and his chief end has been to present a reasoned ac- 
count of all the facts. There are five excellent maps, a chrono- 
logical table, and a complete index. (Charles Scribner's Sons.) 
——THE EIGHTH VOLUME of the Heroes of the Nations series is 
a biographical study of Napoleon, by Mr. William O’Connor Mor- 
ris, who also considers the mili supremacy of Revolutionary 
France. The book is handsomely illustrated and very attractive 
without and within. The author presents an accurate and life- 
like image of |\apoleon, and has endeavored to dise his per- 
sonality from the masses of details and exaggerated fictions that 
have gathered round it. (G, P, Putnam’s Sons.) 


“ Lorp CLive,” by Col. G, B. Malleson, C.S.1., will be of more 
interest to the general reader than most of its predecessors in the 
Rulers of India series, not only on account of the wonderful career of 
the man whose name gives title to the biography, but also because 
the author has done his work so re ap Col. Malleson is 
recognized as one of the highest authorities on Indian history, and his 
ability to write in a graceful, entertaining and instructive manner 
is beyond question. (Macmillan & Co,)——Mr, Horatio F, 
BROWN, an eae pod on Venetian history, written a charming 
historical sketch of the Republic. His work is really a“ gn aged 
of Venice, which in the author’s opinion presents one of the most 
striking examples of the inception, birth, adolescence, decline and 
death of a community that history has to offer for our observation, 
The reader of this book will be impressed with the insignificance 
of the individual, the futility of hunran aspirations, the mockery of 
earthly power and the evanescence of fame. But standing out 
with equal clearness are the facts that the character and condition 
of the individual mark the progress of civilization, and that the 
elevation of the masses is accomplished chiefly by the individual 
struggle for power and aspiration for renown. (G. P, Putnam's 
Sons.) ——A BIOGRAPHY of the Earl of Aberdeen by his son, Sir 
Arthur Gordon, is the eighth volume of the series of biographies of 
the Queen’s Prime-Ministers. The author consented to write this 
book with some reluctance, not only because the events of Lord 
Aberdeen’s life and the nature of his character were such as to 
render it peculiarly difficult to do justice to them within the limits 
of a short biography, but also because the appearance of such a 
volume must necessarily diminish the interest and value of any fu- 
ture publication of Lord Aberdeen’s correspondence. He truly 
says that censure or commendation of a father by a son alike 
tremble on the verge of disrespect, but seems to have ‘ormed 
his task with t delicacy and in a most tho manner, 
(Harper & _— 





Fiction 

IT IS A PECULIAR sort of humor which has made the fame of 
Jerome K. Jerome, one which has much the quality that English 
writers dub“ American,” and yet is without the compact unexpect- 
edness—the pith of our alleged national characteristic, For instance, 
we cannot conceive Mr. Jerome as responsible for the reply of the 
maid who returned from market and was questioned by her mis- 
tress, “ Did the butcher have f s legs?” “I couldn’t see, mum, 
he had his pants on.” ‘ Novel Notes” is a successor of “ Three 
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Men in a Boat” and demands recognition for the same sort of suc- 
cess. It is a medley of with the cohesion and purpose of a 
after-dinner 5; . We have known men who could read 
at a sitting the works of Mark Lemon or find nutriment in the spice 
of an Enchiridion of Wit, and to them we commend this volume. 
Noone can dip into it and not be the heartier fora laugh. Moreover, 
there are undeniably some sensations, such as that to be had 
from the tale of the Indian officer who hit upon _a brilliant scheme 
to cure his wife of her fear for snakes. Mr. Jerome discussing 
ore tenus would be “ delectable both to behold and taste,” but Mr. 
Jerome at the end of three hundred printed pages has the effect of 
decanted champagne, It palls. (Henry Holt & Co.)——‘“ TIARI,A 
TAHITIAN ROMANCE,” by Dora Hurt, is a book fated to diuturn- 
al existence, for it is carefully printed on a thick and hand-made 
per which can defy the corrosion of age. Mr. T. Fisher Unwin, 
the publisher of the Independent Novel Series, of which this is a 
volume, no doubt knew what M. Delisle, the principal librarian at 
the Bibliothéque Nationale in Paris, has lately predicted. The 
leaves of our modern books are as thick but they are also as decid- 
uous as those of Vallombrosa, for, to protract a metaphor, they, too, 
are the product of wood-pulp. Give heed, then, to your favorites 
in an age of cheap books, for they must “soon begin to rot away. 
At first the pages are covered by yellow spots, and these are re- 
in course of time by holes.” How — popular authors 
must hear this and shudder for the mortality of their fame! The 
Codex Venetus A. was not engrossed upon wood-pulp. When the 
editions of Herman Melville have returned to dust, when fair 
Tahiti is a congeries of busy streets, “ Tiari” will be in all its libra- 
ries. Perhaps then it will find some readers, but we pity them. 
There is little in this story to inspire respect for antiquity. (London: 
T. Fisher Unwin.) 





A DELICATE SENTIMENT of imagination pervades the “ Drolls 
from Shadowland” upon which Mr. J. H. Pearce turns a half- 
toned cathedral light. His book’s title is curious, like its con- 
tents. In the Scandinavian tongues the word “droll” has a 
daemoniac significance, something eattating of magic and the un- 
couth—a very different meaning from that applied to it in the 
Latin languages. Perhaps the bleak coasts of Cornwall have shel- 
tered this locution in its hyperboreal sense, and thus came Mr. 
Pearce to thread upon it these pearls of an eyrie fancy. Art he has 
not lacked, nor power, but his meaning has not always emerged 
from the Shadowland whence came his thoughts. “ Legibility,” 
said Bagehot, “ is to write like a human being,” and Bagehot knew. 
A droll with whom many of us can ee is the man who 
desired to be a tree. He was stretched like Tityrus, “ a volume of 
the Faery Queen lay open beside him, but he had for some time 
ceased to pore over its » being engaged instead in chasing 
— as she flitted hi and thither through the vast n 
woodland, as the wind filled its ape rafters with music and the 
brooks purled babblingly through the crevices of its floor.” The 
wished-for metamorphosis was. worked. ‘The student felt the 
wind and the sun in his branches, and the birds sang joyously 
nestling among his leaves. His feet were rooted in the fresh and 
wholesome earth, and the sap moved sluggishly in his —_— barked 
trunk.” Is there anything more alluring in Ovid or Apuleius? 
This is a fair sample of Mr. Pearce’s style. As he no 
doubt appreciates it, it must needs be caviare to the general read- 
er. (Macmillan & Co.) 


HERE IS A BATCH of cheerful lies “ Told by the Colonel,” which 
we recommend as a cure for indigestion, a sort of homceopathic 
remedy for humors. If any man can repine after hearing of 
the fatal effects of instinct in a St. Bernard puppy, whose an- 
cestors were in the habit of going forth into a snowstorm “ with a 
blanket, a flask of whiskey, a spirit lamp, a box of matches, some 
mustard-plasters and a foot-bath stra) on their backs” ; or the 
adventures of the Rev. Matilda Marsh; or the complications that 
resulted after Thompson erected his own tombstone—we advise 
him to move to London and to bring up his children on Punch. 
This book is as thoroughly American as the McKinley tariff, or Mr. 
Depew, or the World’s Fair. It has the variety of a Sunday news- 
paper, the é/an of a Broadway,cable-car; and it is from the pen of 
that genial wit, W. L. Alden, Needwesaymore? Such a volume 
is as acceptable as an invitation todinner. (J. Selwin Tait & Sons.) 
——SERAPH was a fine young man who could entertain his moth- 
the ace out of a playing-card in a drawing- 
room. Now his er had the shape of a Greek Venus a 
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complications were introduced, and a fair young girl. Months 
passed ; but what happened we do not know, except that at intervals 
a strange woman thick ash-blond hair would appear, whom 
Seraph would hold in his arms to press hot, passionate kisses upon 
her neck beneath her pink, shell-likeear. Seraph was not an 
Months continued to pass, until the concealed relationship was re. 
vealed. Seraph thereupon reconciled his father and mother, mar. 
ried the fair young girl, and, ceased (we hope) his erotic adventures 
with the strange woman. Such is a “ Tale of Hungary” as told 
by Sacher-Masoch. It is as inconsequent, but not as charming, as 
a fairy-tale. (Geo. M. Allen Co.) 





ANOTHER ILLUSTRATED edition of “ Lorna Doone” than that 
which we noticed on Nov. 25 has photo-etched frontispieces and 
half-tone, full-page engravings after at by Frank T, Merrill, 
The two volumes arein this case neatly bound in dark maroon witha 
gold line. (Thomas Y. Crowell & Co,)——-STILL ANOTHER edition 
is in the field, with no less than two dozen photogravure illustra- 
tions, mostly of scenery, but a few of figures illustrating incidents of 
the story. Five are from rewceren s taken by Dr. Charles L, 
Mitchell of Philadelphia. All are very well printed on plate-paper, 
and the two volumes have handsome white and - covers, pre 
served from too much handling by a red slip. (Porter & Coates.) 
——IN “ ToM SYLVESTER” Thos. R. Sullivan has written a story in 
which there is little or no plot. The hero is introduced when he 
is a mere boy, and his career is pursued to the end through 
vicissitudes. His early youth is spent in New England, at whi 
time he is led to believe that his father is dead. Later he goes 
abroad, secures an important position with a banking firm in Paris, 
and while there discovers that his father is still alive, but that he is 
a disgraced man and a fugitive from justice. This fact is the peg 
upon whick the slight chain of circumstance in the book is hung, 
A love-story runs through it, but it is m and unimportant, 
The author's intention, apparently, is to depict certain phases of 
human nature, developed sometimes under ordinary, sometimes 
under extraordinary conditions. Various scenes are described, in 
which the hero figures chiefly for the purpose of interesting him- 
self in the conduct of those around him. It cannot be said that 
this has been done with any gn skill, or that the book can be 
highly commended. (Charles Scribner's Sons.) 





“THE HANDSOME HuMES,” by William Black, is a long and 
rather tedious story of a family of people who are altogether too 
good-looking to be natural. There is a large family of them, each 
more beautiful than the last. They marry as fast as they grow up, 
all of them except the son; and his mother becomes very uneasy 
for fear he will insist on burying himself in books and leading the 
life of a recluse. She picks out a wife for him in a charming young 
woman, who is also a great heiress, and does her best to bring 
her son to the point of asking this girl to marry him. Just as she 
is about to succeed, he meets and falls in love with another 
who is as attractive as possible in herself, but whose father is a 
pugilist and a horse-racer. His mother is horrified at the idea of 
such an alliance, and, as she makes no impression on her son, ap- 
peals to the girl. The latter, deeply resentful of this attitude to- 
wards her father, says she will have nothing more to do with the 
Humes. The father, hearing this, and knowing to what an extent 
his daughter’s happiness is involved, takes himself out of the way, 
so that he will not interfere between the young people any longer, 
(Harper & Bros.) 





THE PRINCIPLE of the division of labor as applied to literature is 
illustrated in “Seven Christmas Eves,” in which Messrs, Graves, 
Farjeon, Marryat, Praed, McCarthy, Scott and Fenn each take 4 
hand in advancing the fortunes of Nick and Nan, the hero and her- 
oine of the book. “ The Testimony of Mrs, Mary Cheevers”’ is to 
the effect that Nan and Nick were found by her one fine, frosty 
Christmas me starving in an attic, with a holein the roof. “The 
Opinion of David Dix, Night Watchman,” is that the two were 
even then deeply attached to one another, and he should know, 
since on another Christmas Eve they walked his rounds with him 
and treated him to a new pipe and tobacco, “Stray Recollections 
of P, C, Chalice, 999x,” make it evident that Nick was impro 
arrested and convicted as a pickpocket ; and the other tales 
how he obtained his freedom, found gold in Australia, sent for Nan 
and married her. There are clever illustrations by eye Hardy, 
and the book has an attractive cover with a design of ho 4 
and berries. >. Lippincott Co,) —— “ NiBsy’s CHRISTMAS, 
by Jacob A. Riis, and the two other stories in the volume with it, 
are tales of child-life in the poorest quarters of New York. Nibsy 
was an who, though he had not sold all his papers op 
Christmas Eve, could not resist the sougtotion of ving a treat of @ 
few cents’ worth of sweetmeats to com oO 
home to a garret, up rickety stairs ina dark alley, he is 
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with harsh words by his father, who flings a log after him as he re- 
treats. He takes refuge in a cellar of a newspaper building, warm- 
ed by the steam from the boilers, and, the building cat fire, 
is rescued, but so burnt and bruised that he dies in the i- 
tal. The other tales tell of the varied forms of misery in the ten- 
ement districts; of opium-dens, beer-cellars, pawnshops and 
haunts of the “ wharf-rats.” The little book is dedicated to Her 
Majesty Queen Louise of Denmark—" the friend of the afflicted and 
the mother of the motherless” in the author’s old home. (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons.) 





Books for the Young 
ALEXANDRE DuMaAS has said that “l’anecdote est la boutique 4 
un sou de I’histoire,” and Laura E. Richards has taken his words 
for her motto in writing “ Glimpses of the French Court,” sketches 
from history that are short and chatty but contain a good deal of 
the information on minor matters that contributes so much to mak- 
ing Reorie well-educated. She tells of Pierre Corneille, Lully 
the Musician, Saint-Simon and his Memoirs, and Turenne, and 
closes with the story of Jean Bart, the naval hero of France in the 
days of Louis XIV. The book is intended for boys, but older 
le will find in it much of interest. It contains portraits of Pierre 
Eorneille, Mile, de Montpensier, Mme. de Maintenon, the Duchesse 
de Saint-Simon, Mlle. Mancini, Condé, the Duchesse de Longue- 
ville and the Dutch Admiral de Ruyter. (Estes & Lauriat.)—— 
“RODNEY THE OVERSEER ” forms the fifth volume in Harry Cas- 
tlemon’s War Series, and is concerned with events in Louisiana. 
The title gives no clue to the story, since Rodney plays but a minor 
part and his overseership does not begin till near the close. The 
author’s object seems to be to ridicule certain “ stay-at-home ran- 
gers,” portrayed under the characters of Tom Randolph and his 
crew. These are certainly overdrawn, for so cowardly a set could 
scarcely be found, except by —_ imagination——HORATIO 
ALGER’s latest, “In a New World,” continues the adventures of 
Harry Vane and Jack Pendleton. These enterprising youths are in 
Australia, set out for the gold-fields, and have all sorts of experi- 
ences with friends and foes, bushrangers, tramps and the like ; but, 
no matter how critical the situation, they are always rescued in the 
nick of time, as model heroes should be, and finally come out with 
a $15,000 nu The story is exciting and improbable, and the 
persistency with which the author brings everyone of the half-dozen 
villains to grief is sufficiently amusing. (Porter & Coates.) 





St, Nicholas has entered upon the twenty-first year of its exist- 
ence, and has consequently nearly reached its majority. In its 
twentieth volume (Nov. 92~Oct. 93), which has just been published, 
our foremost artists and the best writers of this country and of 
England combine to make happy the days of youth. Among the 
artists, some of whose best work is done for the pews oung 
readers, are E, W. Kemble, R. B. Birch, Harry Fenn, Robert 
Blum, F. H. ae and Dan Beard, and among the writers, 
Arlo Bates, T. W. Higginson, Mr. Stedman, Rudyard _— : 
Mary Hallock Foote, Mrs. Moulton, Helen Gray Cone, Edit 
Thomas, John Burroughs, Mr. Whittier, Harriet Prescott Spofford, 
Clinton Scollard, Harold Frederic, Poultney Bigelow and others. 
A feature of this volume, and one that will be continued through 


the co: year, is the series of articles on American cities, the 
first six of which appeared during 1892; are on Boston, by 
Col, H ; Philadelphia, by Talcott Williams; New York, 


Y Mr, Stedman; Washington, by Mrs. Burnett and the Hon. 

Cabot Lodge ; vom by John F, Ballantyne, and Balti- 
more, by President Gilman of Johns Hopkins. S¢. Nicholas has a 
higher aim, apparently, than that of amusing: it teaches its young 
readers good manners and love of their native country. 





Since Pror. V. FausBOii edited in the original Pali that 
wonderful collection of Buddhist Birth-stories or Jataka Tales, and 








Prof. T, W. Rhys Davids put them into English, there is not so 
much novelty as formerly a these old Hindoo stories about ani- 
mals. Nevertheless, it is pleasant to welcome in its holiday dress 
of red, white and gold, Sir Edwin Arnold’s pretty “Book 
of Good Counsels.” He translates from the t of 
the Hitopadesa a number of animal stories ich form 

tful reading. cae elie A , when in 

a aoend these pretty t fables and ren- 
dered into English from Indian poetry 
sry Sager Now, with a few alterations but in a 
more popular the book reappears, handsomely robed in the 
best garments which the printer and the book-maker can furnish, 
and with plentiful illustrations by Gordon Browne. These pictures 
(th dlgeraalbedaed gpa ge Bee sured yy tober 
‘iach more saatactoy, th geese andthe tortie ep artist is 

more satisfactory, geese tortoises especially being 

with remarkable power. There are stories of the tiger, 
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jackal, deer, crow, vulture, cat and elephant. There are stories of 
the winning of friends and their parting, of war and of peace, and, 
in addition to the fluent lish prose, there are render- 
ings of the old poems, though it must be confessed that Sir Edwin's 
diction in the longer metres is much better fitted for adults than 
for children, The recondite allusions and hard places in the stcries 
are explained in several pages of notes at the end of the volume, 
which ——— is well worthy of reprint in its handsome form. 
(Chas. ner's Sons.) MRS. SARAH K. BOLTON’s “ Famous 
Voyagers and Explorers” is for the most part a record of those 
discoverers whose labors have been connected with North Ameri- 
ca, Sketches are given of Columbus, Marco Polo, Magellan, Ra- 
leigh, Livingstone, Perry, and of the most celebrated commanders 
in the various Arctic Expeditions. The book is illustrated with 
ten portraits and a map, and is a good one for young readers. Its 
coe binding detracts from its appearance, (T. Y. Crowell & 
0. 





“ THE WRECK OF THE GOLDEN FLEECE,” by Robt. Leighton, 
is a story of a North Sea fisher lad. The scene at first is laid on 
that grey coast where Yarmouth and Southwold are types of the 
villages that send out so many herring fleets to fish in a monotonous 
sea, The time is shortly after the Reign of Terror; and the char- 
acters beside the fisher-boy hero and his associates are a refugee 
Marquis de Chansal, his daughter and son, The action of the 
story concerns itself chiefly with the robbery of a valuable diamond 
brooch, given to the Marquis by Louis I,, and the robbery of 
the title-deed to the Marquis’s estate in France. To recover this 
paper, the hero and the Marquis’s son take a long journey in pursuit 
of the thief, who has been convicted and transported, After an ex- 
citing conflict, they board the convict ship in mid-ocean, Here 
they find a horrible state of affairs, The crew have sickened and 
died from the ravages of plague, and the convicts have been re- 
leased to help sail the ship. Not till they have shot down half of 
the wretches do they manage to procure the deed; after which they 
begin their journey north, the Marquis's son to wait for the Restora- 
tion, that he may claim his paternal estates, and the fisher lad to 
marry the Marquis’s daughter, (Chas. Scribner’s Sons.) 


The Lounger 


I WONDER what the connection is between horticulture and his- 
tory. The late George Bancroft, as everyone knows, cultivated 
roses as assiduously as he cultivated history. His gardens at New- 
port were his joy and pride, and the delight of everyone who saw 
them. I daresay, if you had talked with Mr. Bancroft, would 
have found that he preferred discussing his roses to li 
work, The same was true of the late Francis Parkman, He stud- 





ied horticulture more deeply and bly more scientifically even 
than Mr. Bancroft ; and shortly after his death Garden and Forest 
published a brief obituary of him as a horticulturist, for as a his- 


torian he would not have come within the province of that admir- 
able journal, This special study of Mr, Parkman tells us that he 
was “ one of the first Americans to cultivate a collection of roses 
upon scientific bmg es,” and adds that his example has done 
more, perhaps, t of any other man to “ raise the standard 
of rose-growing in America to its present excellence,” In 1886 he 
published “ The Book of Roses,” which the same re ng ang lg 
still the “best work within the limits of this field that 
written on the subject.” The first collection of plants sent directly 
to America from Japan was placed in Mr, Parkman's hands to 
propagate ; and some of these bulbs flowered under his care before 
anyone on the continent of Europe had succeeded with them. He 
paid especial attention to the cultivation of lilies, 
them by cross-breeding. 
Lilium Parkmanni. He was also one of the first Americans to grow 
a collection of herbaceous plants ; and in the line of horticulture in 
America, Mr, Parkman’s influence, adds Garden and Forest,“ has 
been considerable and always in the right direction; and of those 
Americans who have practised the gentle art, not one has brought 
to it a more sincere love or a keener intelligence.” 
* * * 

THAT ENGLISHMAN of unlimited resources who, 
enough, has as his style “ George Newnes, Limited,” proposes 
bri out an American edition of Zhe Strand Magasine, which 
has proved such an enormous success in England. Much of 
success has been due to the of the — six 
the illustrated article on 
Majesty read the 
own comment; and to the Sherlock Holmes series of detective 
stories, Mr. Newnes will have to make a 
magazine for an American audience ; for, 
terested in the of Sherlock Holmes, we do not care so m 
for the Queen’s » nor for a number of other features of the 


to improve 
One of his successes in t was the 
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that are altogether aie h. But this he probably under- 
well as anyone, as he is an 1 laoeud mam of 
given hs time and tooney. "The new tuegacine. it ts said. wil 
and mo new ine, it « 

called The Ten-Cent acectia, and, naturally, ten cents will 
be its Will its appearance in this country induce Mr. Walker 
and Mr. McClure to lower their magazines to this price, or will 
they raise them to twenty cents ? 

** * 


Mr. LOWELL HAD TO GO to England as American Minister, in 
order to obtain due recognition from the English as a great go 
writer, That recognition came—if not before—at the time of his 
death, It has been confirmed by the erection of the Lowell Memo- 
tial in Westminster Abbey ; and by the tribute which that occa- 
sion called forth from the great organ of English public opinion, 
the London 7¥mes. In reporting, on Nov. 29, the unveiling, on 
the previous day, of the memorial windows, allusion was e to 
“ Lowell’s high place among the great masters of English litera- 
ture.” The a of the unveiling filled nearly two columns of 
small , and it was accompanied by an editorial in which the 
“ of Hosea Biglow ” is said to take its place “as one only 
of the many A pam of the most versatile talent; of a mind 
equally at home in pure criticism, or in light and graceful verse, or 
in . or in stately ode, or in dialect verse, comic in outward 
form but profoundly serious in meaning.” “ Very rarely in the his- 
tory of literature,” says the Thunderer, “has a writer gone so far 
in so many directions.” There is no trace of “ condescension ” in 
this Sougner’s " treatment of America’s most distinguished au- 


I PIND IN The Westminster Budget this picture of the Lowell 
Memorial 
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ITAKE this mystifying par h from the current Bookman :— 
Kee Aldrich, Sue tae and novelist, is preparing 
F It will be found to contain five or six answers 

written by Mr. Aldrich in reply to a request from an English editor 
to contribute a sonnet ‘ of a maid's belt, Harper see. to his 
— None of these is the reply that was sent to England.” 
of the English editor’s request is quite true. The editor 

‘who yp Py eBay the titled gentlemen who edit 
‘all Magasine, After this fact is known, no 
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Mr, Aldrich, if it covered “a page and a half, Harfer size,” would 
ee on the principle that one cannot have too much of a good 
Pea * * * 

As TO THE sen ho , aS no authority was given for the 
accusation, I determined to cower the truth, and could divine no 
better way than to ask the accused what it was. “I have no in- 
tention whatever of peor | an autobiography,” replied Mr. Aldrich, 
“ That is a ney word! But I do propose some day to write a 
small volume of literary reminiscences, for which I have a great 
many memoranda. Perhaps it will develope into a large volume, 
for I saw Washington Irving once on Broadway, when I was a boy, 
and that will make my narrative begin almost with the deluge.” 

* * * 


WHEN A CHILD is provoked by something a playmate has done, 
he refuses to play with him any longer. Sometimes he sticks to 
his word, but oftener a peace is patched up, and the game proceeds 
as if nothing had happened to interrupt it. _Men are but children 
of a larger growth, and not the least childish and volatile of men 
are those that follow music as a calling. Never was this childish- 
ness better illustrated than in the quarrel between Mr. Damrosch 
and his orchestra—or rather between the leader of the orchestra 
and the Mutual Musical Protective Union, to which the members of 
the band belong. Of course, in refusing to allow the orchestra to 
play on the same platform with Anton Hegner, in violation of the 
rule that forbids members of the Union to play with anyone who 
has been in the country for less than six months, the Board of Man- 
agers is moved by very serious (as well as selfish) considerations, 
but its action is essentially childish, all the same. For the music- 
lovers of America are determined to have good music, and are wil- 
ling to pay for it, and any individual or association that puts itself 
between them and the thing they want invites an experience that 
can only be disastrous to itself. In the fight that is now on, Mr. 
Damrosch, representing the American public, is an irresistible 
force—and the M, M. P. U. is mo¢ an immovable body. 

* * * 


A NOVEL EXPERIENCE was enjoyed by the many New Yorkers 
who attended the afternoon and ys es Ae of the Univer- 
sity Settlement Society at the Neighborhood House, 26 Delancey 
Street, on Thursday of last woke (hor which Sherry supplied gra- 
tuitously an excellent service), In the heart of the tenement-house 
district east of the Bowery, in the most densely populated district 
in Christendom, they found a large house, clean and neatly fur- 
nished, and equipped (though not as fully as it ought to be), for the 
work carried on within its walls. The main object of the Societ 
is to bring men and women of education into closer relations wit! 
the laboring classes “for their mutual benefit,” and this object is 
pursued in various ways by divers means. Clubs for men and 
women and for boys and girls, classes for study, dancing classes, 
meetings and entertainments for young and old, a library and 
reading-room, a nasium, a kind en, a ag, Bs 
os Pa _— . ol _ of activity on — ross = re is 
working, y through the young gentlemen who make their home 
at the Nelghborhood Tense, but fet also through the men and 
women who live uptown but visit the place daily or several times a 
week. What is needed as much as money is the co-operation of 
persons willing to give even a little of their time to this good cause, 
At present the relief of the emg. fey on the East Side is engag- 
ing the attention of the workers at the House, chief amongst whom 
is Dr, Stanton Coit, the founder of the Neighborhood Guild. Pres- 
ident Low of Columbia is the Society’s President, Mr. Henry Holt 
the Chairman of its Council and Mr. A. C. Bernheim, 16 Broad 
Street, its Treasurer—to whom all contributions should be sent. 


The Copinger Collection 


THE PURCHASE of the Copinger collection of Latin Bibles in 
London and its presentation to the General Theological Seminary 
of New York by some friends of that institution, whose names have 
not been made public, may be ed as the most important event 
of its kind in many years. Mr. W. A. Copinger, F.S.A., F.R.S.A., 
of the Middle Temple, barrister-at-law, essor of Law in the 
Victoria University and President of the Bibliographical bewag SS 
spent mens yo bringing le ocr) from ail parts of Europe th 
collection of Bibles, which is be to be the largest and most 
valuable in the world. It contains 1364 volumes, representing 
$43 editions. According to The Evening Post, this exceeds the 
number prayed ghee es bea by 69, in the ge 
Library 5! an t versity ’ Cambridge, 
editions. the most im , 





re A dh peveent, Sentars of We, Sere Oe ae 
the num unique copies, unique copies in perfect con- 
dition. An edition of 148 pedagogy 1618 are among the 

fatter is a perfect copy of an unidentified 


former, and among the 
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edition of sagt, of which only three other co are known, one in 
the British Museum and two in the Bodleian, all imperfect; and 
also a complete copy of the famous Antwerp Polyglot, known as 
the “ eighth wonder of the world,” of which there are six imperfect 
copies inthe British Museum. A perfect Polyglot of Hutter, which 
was printed privately at the expense of Silas Hutter, is also among 
the gems of the collection. 
rare editions comprise the Reynsburch edition of 
1478, the Zainer edition of 1480, the Reinhard edition of 
1482, the Scot edition of 1489, and an almost complete set 
of Coberger editions, from the first of 1475 to those of the 
sixteenth century. Equally valuable are the first Sacon edition 
of 1506, the first Vostre edition of 1512, the Venice edition of 1519, 
which contained the first metal engravings, the Cratander edition 
of 1526, and a unique Latin translation of the Sept t; the first 
edition in which the verses were numbered, known as the Ant. du Ry 
of 1526; the Stephen edition of 1528; Quentel’s Cologne edition of 
1529, and the rare edition of Peypus of 1530, with seventy-seven en- 
gtavings by Hans Springinklee and others, of which no other copy 
can be found in the three great libraries of England or the Biblio- 
théque Nationale of Paris. Other important editions in the collec- 
tion are Munster’s translation from the Hebrew of 1534; the rare 
first edition of Clarius of 1542, in which he corrected the text in 
places ; the original Zurich edition of 1543; the Hentenius 
ible of 1547; Castalio’s translation, published in 1551 and dedi- 
cated to Edward VI.; the first London edition of 1580; the 
Roman edition of 1593, and copies of all the other sixteenth cen- 
tury editions known. Among the editions of the seventeenth cen- 
tury are the eight-volume Paris edition of 1642, which was printed 
for the King of France; the Biblia Magna of 1643 and the Biblia 
Maxima of 1660, the former in 5, the latter in 19 folio volumes. 
There are also several copies whose value is enhanced by the 
names of their former possessors, whose coats-of-arms are stam 
on their covers, The worth of the collection from a theol 
point of view is inestimable, and its bibl phical importance is 
equally great. The collection will be open to all Biblical scholars. 
The Evening Post states that the books will be shipped from 
England very soon and will reach this country in the early part of 
the year, when the work of cataloguing and arranging them, which 
will take about three months, will be begun at once, 


A Reply to Dr. Conan Doyle 
TO THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC :— 


We note in your issue of Dec. 2d a letter from Dr. Conan 
Doyle, in which he states that the stories included in the volume 
entitled “My Friend the Murderer” are published without his 
sanction, and that their publication in book-form is slightly annoy- 
ing to the author. In justice to ourselves, as the publishers of this 
book, we beg to state that these stories were purchased from Mr. 
James Hogg, acting as agent for Doctor Doyle, during November, 
1892, and that the sum of twenty-five pounds was paid for them. 


NEw YorK, 8 Dec., 1893. LOVELL, CORYELL & Co, 
London Letter 


THE DEATH OF Tyndall, the event and sorrow of the week, 
would have been much more keenly felt ten years than it is to- 
day. When he reigned at Albemarle Street, residing at and di- 
recting the Royal Institution, he was really the head of scientific 
society in London. He never got over his curious and almost un- 
accountable quarrel with Mr. Chamberlain, the President of the 
Board of Trade. Tyndall held many offices, and one of them, a 
professional inspectorship of some kind, made Mr. Chamberlain his 
Official chief. There could be no doubt which will would ag 
and the warm, impetuous Irish nature broke on the member for 
Birmingham like a wave on a rock, Tyndall never got over this 
rebuff ; he flung his sinecures away, one after another, and retired 
to his tent on the scalp of Hindhead, Expansiveness was Tyn- 
dall’s central characteristic. He could not bein the room with a 
Fv dd and not confide in him, and this was the secret of the po- 

violence of his later years, which has puzzled so many peo- 
aie feel without speaking, and speech gave empha- 
to ee! . 

Now that so many stories about Syeded ove Alling ss. neeers. | 
am surprised not to read one anecdote which was of peculiar im- 
portance in his career, and the particulars of which reach me from 

best possible source. About forty ago the late Dr. 
Bence Jones was the leader of all scien in this 
To him came one day, from Germany, a letter couched 
pd Prof. Dubois-Raymond in something like these terms :—* You 
are the oddest le! Here, to our laboratories, comes 

young Irish schoolmaster called Tyndall, with the 


a 
perchint brain, the most honest capacity for research I have ever 


cal 
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seen, Would that our German ths were run from the same 
mould! This brilliant young fellow has never received the small- 
est recognition or en t from English institutions, or from 
the scientific men of E d, and he tells me to-day, that, quite 
disheartened at last, he is preparing to emigrate to America.” Dr. 
Bence Jones was not the man to listen to such an ap in vain. 
Tyndall was crossing London, in preparation for over the 
Atlantic. Bence Jones waylaid him, and instantly fell under the 
= of his copious and genial talent, and determined to “ make” 
him. After a few conversations, eng said :—* I will not take an 
middle course. I think you can leap to the top at once, I shal 
announce that you will lecture at the Royal Institution.” The an- 
nouncement was made, and all London trooped to hear “ Bence 
Jones’s wild Irishman.” As the great physician drove his protégé 
down to Albemarle Street, he suddenly exclaimed :—‘ But, Tyn- 
dall, where are your notes!” “Notes?” was the reply, “I 
haven’t any notes!” ‘No notes!” Bence Jones rejoined, in an 
agony. “No notes! Do you realize that you are not going to 
address a parcel of Irish gossoons, but an audience of famous ex- 

on your own subject?” Tyndall grinned—‘“ Well, I'm 
afraid it's too late now!" and Bence Jones sank back in his , 
a prey to the acutest despair. The hall was crowded; all 
leaders of science were present. Tyndall, who had never lectured 
before, stepped into the famous semi-circular tribune, smiled, bowed, 
and poured forth the results of his marvellous discoveries without 
faltering or pausing. He closed his address in the midst of an 
ovation; he had become, in a single night, the most accomplished 
lecturer of his age. 

The book which is attracting most attention in London duri 
the present week is “ The Delectable Duchy,” by Q, Mr. A. T. 
Quiller Couch (that, as I sup everyone knows, is the full name 
covered by the single letter which was once a matter of so much 
controversy) has the happy faculty of waiting to learn his subject 
before he writes of it. In this new volume he deals entirely with 
Cornish life, and it is at Cornwall, in the little town of Fowey—we 
must not say “ perry ,”" he has told us —that he has spent the 
last few years, with but brief intervals of visit to the roar and rat- 
tle of Ludgate Hill. At Fowey he has mixed with the country 
omg le and learnt with singular fidelity their crude native lan ; 

¢ has entered into their interests and with their 
troubles. The result is a work of something very like genius. The 
bere ee ge of his stories remind one of the method of 
Miss Mary E. Wilkins, to whom, too, he is akin in the intimacy 
which he always acquires with the people of his pen, It seems 
impossible that six years ago he was at Oxford, sharing our own 
narrower interests, and beginning his literary career with those 
eet for which we looked so ly week after week in 
The Oxford Magazine, 1 remember the first time I saw him, 
playing tennis in Trinity garden. “That is Couch,” said my 
companion ; “he ought to have got the Newdigate,” as though he 
were speaking of a failure. The Newdigate, indeed! There were 
other heights in other lives waiting for him, and he has chosen a 
better part than an ass n with the daily growing band of very 
minor . But one never i the first impression, His class 
in Modo seemed but a small thing, then, in comparison with the 
missed opportunity. How hardly can we look beyond ! 

I am inclined to think that the man of next year, in the rank of 
fiction, will come as a sarprise to many. But from the volume 
and excellence of his ‘performance that man promises to be Mr, 
Stanley J. Weyman, w “Gentleman of France” has proved so 

enuine a success in the pages of Longman's Magazine, Like 

r, Couch, Mr. Weyman is an Oxford man, some ten years Q.’s 
senior. He has practised at the Bar for several years, but has 
lately devoted himself entirely to literary work. poet gop Payn 
was, I believe, the first editor to“ discover” him; and “ The New 
Rector” ——~ serially in the of The Cornhill Magasine, 
under Mr, Payn’s editorship. But this last year has really been the 
making of his reputation, and he has, I am told, furnished no less 
than three serial stories which are to run in leading magazines 
during 1 His rise has been gradual, for he is now just upon 
forty, but it has been very steady, and in the future he is likely to 
take a high place among the most popular of English novelists, 

American readers, who have taken an interest in the visit of 
Verlaine to E d, may be og to read the admirable article 
upon him which appears in the December number of The New 

view, from the pen of Mr. Arthur Symons. Mr. Symons, as 
I have said before, is the critic of all others best equipped for a 
treatment of Verlaine’s work and life. 

LONDON, 8 Dec,, 1893. ARTHUR WAUGH. 


Pror. MAHAFFY and Prof, Sayce will start some time this month 
Cairo expedition 


to dacver some new edt Iaeriptons that may throw addon 
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Boston Letter 


THERE WAS a literary gathering in the old Faneuil Hall last Sat- 
urday, although the subject under consideration was not of a liter- 
ee Pa gy t was the 120th anniv of the little Tea Party 
which Boston once gave in a way to thrill more than the social 
world, The celebration this year, it may be said, served in 
as a memorial to Lucy Stone, the meeting being held under the 
oar of the Massachusetts Women’s Suffrage Association, in 
which Mrs, Stone was solong prominent. Col. Thomas Wentworth 
Higginson presided. He first introduced Gov.-Elect Greenhalge, 
who, like Col. Higginson, paid a tribute to Mrs. Stone and then 
spoke of the gow dominion of women. William Lloyd Gar- 

n, Jr., William Phillips Spofford of Vermont, a lineal descen- 
dant of the great agitator, and Dr. Blackwell, the widower of Mrs. 
Stone, were among the speakers. 

While I am writing about historical matters I will call attention 
to the s of Robert C, Winthrop, Jr., at the last meeting of the 
Massachusetts Historical Society, as Mr. Winthrop, in his address, 
spoke earnestly against the sharp attacks upon Massachusetts his- 
torians made by Charles Francis Adams. The historical writers of 
the old Bay State, Mr. Winthrop insisted, had been conspicuous for 
the depth of their research, and for the truth, fulness and carefulness 
of their writing. Mr. Adams was present at the meeting, but said 
that he would not reply until he had had time to consider the criti- 
cism carefully. 

Another sad event with history as its text must be recorded in 
the death of Prof. Henry W. Torrey of Harvard College. From 
1856 to 1886 he was ie Valois Professor of Ancient and Mod- 
ern History, and, since the latter date, had been Professor Emeri- 
tus. Hewas also one of the Overseers of the College. One of the 
most interesting points in Prof. Torrey’s oy aye is the fact that 
he held the distinction of being second in the order of collegiate 
seniority of all persons now living who have served the University 
for a period of twenty years or longer. Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes 
is the senior of all. Prof. Torrey first joined the staff at Harvard 
in 1 becoming then a Tutor. He was born in Roxbury, Nov. 
11, 1814, and graduated at the University in Cambridge in 1833. 
One of the interesting facts in the history of his class is the num- 
ber of professorships held by its members. Francis Bowen became 
Alford Professor of Natural Religion and Moral peer Loy ei 
Lovering became Hollis Professor of Mathematics and Natural Phi- 
losophy, the Rev. Dr. George E. Ellis became Professor of Doctrinal 
Theology, Dr, Jeffries Wyman became Hersey Professor of Anat- 
omy, his brother, Dr. Morrill Wyman, became Adjunct Hersey 
Frofessor of Theoretical and Practical Medicine. Of these dis- 
tinguished teachers, Dr. Ellis and Dr. Morrill Wyman now alone 
survive, Next to Dr. Holmes, the Hon. E, Rockwood Hoar (Ex- 
Member of the Board of Overseers) holds rank in college seniority, 
followed by Prof, Francis J. Child, who is the senior of those still 


connected with the Coll 

In regard to the new cliffe College, or, as it must be known 
until the lature takes action, the Harvard Annex, it may be 
stated that the amount of subscriptions and pledges now reaches a 
total pg $69,000. This comes officially from the Chairman 
of the tee on receiving funds for the Annex, and, inasmuch 
as other indefinite promises have been made, the committee felt 
warranted in making the offer of $75,000 if Harvard University 
would take of the instruction of the students. In addition 
to this rye ‘rg sum of $91,000 from the estate of the late Mrs. 

At Harvard College itself it will not be long before we shall see 


the new Fogg Art Museum in substantial form. Somewhere be- 
tween A on Chapel and Broadway the new rege will be 
located, thus bringing it directly opposite Memorial Hall. The 


lans for the Museum were drawn by R: 


ichard M, Hunt, the New 
ork architect, who recent] 


received an hono degree from 
Harvard. a gioersl they call for a two-story building nearly 115 
feet square, exhibition rooms, offices and a large semi-circular 
hall besides the various other rooms for collection and lecture pur- 
poses. After this building is put in place and the new - 
room as well as the a Brooks House built, practically all the 
space available in the co 5 georges leap egg s 

Ww of art matters, 1 may mention that Boston has received 
Museum, Charles A. Prince having given 
the institution a model of the famous temple sepulchre in India 
known as the a This model is in white marble and is the first 
one country. It will probably be put on exhibition 
this week, Mr. Prince was formerly one of our well-known bankers, 
but went to Europe a few months ago. 
Henry Sandham, who, as The Crific’s readers learned from a 


3 


note of mine some months ago, ized the Public School Art 
League in Boston, in of the scheme the other day said 
that it is not the purpose of 


League to teach art to the chil- 
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dren of the public schools, but simply to use the moral influence of 
art in teaching the coming men and women to ize beautiful 
and noble things when they see them. Mr. Sand is now at 
work upon a portrait of Mrs, W. H. Bradbury. He is not at pres- 
ent engaged on any important historical work, at least nothing that 
will rise to the importance of his “ Battle of Lexington,” now own- 
ed by the Lexington Historical Society, his “March of Time” or 
his large painting, finished, on the “ Founding of Maryland,” an 
engraving of which appears in the December i ae e thinks 
that, at some time, he may take a subject from the Civil War and 
feels that American history has not been adequately treated in art 
and ought to be given more attention. 

The anniversary of Whittier’s birth was commemorated by a 
meeting of the Whittier Club at the poet’s homestead in Haverhill. 
A supper in the old-fashioned style was served and,as the surround- 
ings were arranged to represent the home of Whittier’s boyhood, 
the scene was very picturesque. An — by William Lloyd Garri- 
son on Whittier and his life formed the chief literary feature. As 
a matter of record I may state that George C. How was elected 
President of the Whittier Club. 


BosTON, 19 Dec., 1893. CHARLES E, L. WINGATE, 


Chicago Letter 


THE COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION has found a historian, and in the 
course of time an authentic chronicle of the work of construction, 
installation and maintenance will be printed and sumptuously illus- 
trated. It is to be written by Mr, Daniel H. Burnham, in conjunc- 
tion with Mr. Frank D. Millet, and will be in the form of a narra- 
tive rather than of a descriptive history, The position of these 
men in connection with the Fair gives them a distinct advantage 
over every other sible writer, for, as is well known, Mr. Burn- 
ham held the office of Chief of Construction from the autumn of 
1890 until the close of the Exposition, and, after May, 1892, Mr. 
Millet was its Director of Color. The eo afforded them, 
therefore, for seeing the working side of the Fair were unequalled ; 
and as this aspect was more dramatic, more full of picturesque and 
surprising contrasts, more exciting and romantic than any other, 
we may expect something interesting. We have had statistics in 
regard to the size of the buildings and the extent of exhibits; 
we have had descriptions innumerable of the srprereace of both, 
but just this kind of thing has never been published. And the 
story of the building of this Fair is worth the telling. The brilliant 

up of men — together for the purpose of designing and 
ecorating the buildings forms a superb dramatis persona for the 
play, whose scenery is made of staff instead of canvas, This com- 
pany of stars appearing before the footlights to excite our applause 
and then vanish again, shows us a wide range of emotion, mingles 
melancholy with triumph and sorrow with joy, and enacts scenes as 
dramatic, as inspiring as those that the poets have chronicled. 
Their high ambition, their fine enthusiasm, their sympathy and 
colhanatiee are motives great enough to uplift any story. We 
must have some record of a scene like that in which John ‘Root in 
a pointed and brilliant little speech, won over the Committee on 
Grounds and Buildings to the choice of Jackson Park as a site for 
the Fair; or that later one, when the architects assembled to sub- 
mit, individually and collectively, their reports and designs to the 
same committee, and Mr. Lyman J. Gage arose after the long 
and solemn conference to say :— Gentlemen, you are dreaming, 
dreaming. I hope that we, too, may see the vision”; and Mr. 
St. Gaudens to reply :—“ This is the greatest work for art that I 
have ever witnessed.” 

Picturesque and inspiring moments of this kind will be set forth 
and emphasized in any work in which Mr. Burnham has a hand. 
For in spite of his practical executive ability, he has a wonderfully 
swift imagination, an enthusiasm for things artistic, and a warm 
admiration for the poetic side of the men he comes in contact with. 
No man ever talked with more fervent, electric earnestness than he 
of the characters of his fellow-workers; no man has a keener ap- 
preciation for the more ideal and spiritual notes in an artistic tem- 
perament. Though he has created little, Mr, Burnham is a painter 
with those who paint, an architect with those who design, a poet 
with those who write, and always and everywhere an artist in sym- 
pathy. His union with Mr. Millet in the construction of the con- 
templated narrative will probably be a happy one, as the latter is a 
trained and facile writer, and will bring to the work some important 
qualities, lacking in_his coadjutor, to balance those in which the 
latter excels him. The book is to be illustrated in the finest man- 
ner possible by some of the most eminent American artists. The 
color-printing will be done by the Winters Lithographing age ag 
who will put their best work into it, It is probable, too, a 
superb édition de luxe will be published, w will be signed by 
authors and architects, and contain ‘o ear in oil and 
water-color by some of the illustrators. e plan of the book is 
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apidly being perfected under the supervision of Mr. Joseph Millet, 
the er. 

has been some noise recently over the ridiculous accusa- 

tion, published in the Chicago 7¥mes, that Mr. MacMonnies had 
stolen the d for his famous fountain from a model made by 
Mr. Albert Fuchs and exhibited in the winter of 1890-91 in Munich, 
and in London — the following summer. Mr. Fuchs, who is 
now in this city, publishes an insulting letter which he sent to the 
American sculptor, and to which he seems actually to have ex- 
sig areply. This is not the first accusation of the kind which 
as been levelled at Mr. MacMonnies, for last May the Chicago 
Herald, while congratulating him heartily upon his work, pointed 
out a resemblance between it and a fountain at the last Paris Ex- 
position, which was modelled by Coutan. But neither accusation 
as important enough to detract in the least from Mr, MacMonnies’s 
honor, nor from the originality and imperial magnificence of his 
i It is curious that no one has accused him of stealing ideas 
from the “Winged Victory of Samothrace,” for she, too, stands upon 
the prow of a boat. The three designs have the barge in common, 
though Mr, Fuchs has used it in an entirely different way from the 
others; but beyond this there is absolutely no resemblance between 
his design and that of Mr. MacMonnies, unless it be in the sea- 
thorses, which are very unlike. In general arrangement the work 
of the American is more like that of M. Coutan; but here also 
there is little likeness, the position of the central figure, high above 
the others, and of the figure at the stern, being the only points of 
similarity. But in the figures themselves the American conception 
is radically different from the French; and while the effect of 
Coutan’s fountain is showy, florid and pompous, that of MacMon- 
nies’s is stately and eminently majestic. It is as absurd to accuse 
the American sculptor of stealing his design as it would be to com- 
lain of the World’s Fair architects for borrowing ideas from the 
reeks, or of Shakespeare for adapting Plutarch to his own ends. 
Though the idea of a triumphal barge is as old as Cleopatra and 
much older, Mr. MacMonnies’s design is nevertheless absolutely 
original. It requires a great artist to adapt an old idea to new 
uses and stamp it with his own individuality. The Columbian 
fountain speaks for itself, and can withstand any attack upon its 
integrity or its beauty. It was worthy to stand in the centre of 
that incomparable Court of Honor, It is so great a work of art, 
so lyrical an expression of the triumph of the Republic, that it is 

criminal to allow it to decay ; it should be perpetuated in bronze. 
Mr, Charles T. Yerkes is still in search of a satisfactory model 
for the equestrian statue of Sheridan which he wishes to erect in 
this city. The competition resulted as most competitions do, and 
though the prize was awarded to Mr. George Wagner, Mr. Yerkes 
does not care to use his model, clever as it is. The problem of 
representing a horse in full action is a difficult one, and yet Mr. 
Yerkes is not satisfied to have the General represented at the mo- 
ment when he reins in his steed and shouts to his men—an action 
better suited to enduring bronze. It is to be hoped that some one 
of our talented sculptors will succeed in securing this commission. 
Mr. Yerkes is a man of taste and will appreciate a good model. 
He has recently compiled, for private distribution, a new catalogue 
of his remarkable collection of pictures, and I shall give some ac- 
count of it in a future letter. 
CHICAGO, 19 Dec., 1893. 


The Fine Arts 
The Architectural League’s Exhibition 

THE NINTH annual exhibition of the Architectural ie of 
New York at the galleries of the American Fine Arts ety is 
even more varied and interesting than any Ee show of the 
kind. But, at the same time, the purely architectural part of the 
exhibition is eclipsed more completely than ever by the decorative 
features. This is due, in part, to the special efforts made by the 
Sculpture Society to bring together a good collection of works in 
that line. Still the designs for decorative purposes in stained-glass 
and mosaic, ew scoral ealetase 9 of pre sor gel 
wrought-iron, and ornamen' are very numerous and at- 
tractive. Among the more noticeable of the scninnctares drawin 
is Mr. Haight’s design for the new Vanderbilt Dormitory at Yale 
College, a pret piece of work in English domestic Gothic; the 
design, by E. Flagg, of the oy Tilden Trust Library, intended 
‘to utilize the present City Hall and the site of the old reservoir in 
Bryant Park; a heavy but imposing — for the American Thea- 
tre, New York, by Haight, in buff k and terra-cotta; and 


Sa, Sis “ana 
ie 


, by John Rus- 
A et ae 
ture shown is intended for the adornment of public bui T 
t for the new station of the Pennsylvania Railroad in Phila- 
modelled by Carl Bitter, contains some reall soon werk 
‘ ermaing comms. een Te 
by man. The plaster of the doors for 
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Trinity Church, by J. M. Rhind, is not nearly so as the 
arate panel in bronze of the — see the come 
artist. A small portrait bust of Dr. Waldstein, by J. S. ey; is 
both good as a portrait and very mounted on a 
pedestal a relief of a classical banqu scene, Theo- 
dore Bauer's “S tion for a Fountain” we Id like to see 


carried out in one of our public parks; and there are works of rnuch 
merit by Mrs, Kitson, Mr, Taft, Domingo Mora and others. Of 
the decorative d » Mr, Abbey’s for pr pies 8 C, R. and E. 
C, Lamb’s and Joseph Lauber’s for mosaic, Henry Thouron's 
for glass and postings are the most remarkable. The latter 
is a young Philadelphia artist of decided talent. His series of fig- 
ures of the _—_ and the evangelists are among the strongest 
things in a decorative way in the bition. 

Not the least enjoyable of the exhibition is the collection of 
articles of ancient decorative art, loaned by the owners, which is 
ps through the galleries. The Persian, Italian and other 
embroideries, belonging to Mr. Russell Sturgis; Italian hand- 
stamped leathers and modern imitations, tapestries and inlaid wood 
afford lessons which our designers and workmen would do well to 
lay to heart. Much of the modern work exhibited aims at com- 
plete pictorial effect; and it seems never to have occurred to its 

roducers that it is not the function even of pictorial art to repro- 
duce nature, but only to suggest it, and that the most incomplete 
images are often the most effective reminders of natural beauty. 
The bare hint of generalized foliage given by some of the stamped 
leathers referred to is to the much closer reproductions of nature 
on some of the book-covers as, in science, the enunciation of a law 
is to a record of dry facts. Without some regard for this principle 
there is, in short, no art, at all, in imitating nature. And no 
can well be more foolish than to attempt to do what is in itself un- 
desirable, with insufficient means. 





Art Notes 


THE Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts comet in Philadel- 
phia, on the evening of Dec. 16, its sixty-third annual exhibition, 
which will continue open until Feb. 24. It is the best exhibition 
ever held in the Academy, including the leading American pictures 
shown at the Chicago Exposition, and also a number of other t- 
ings of more than average merit. A feature of importance is the 
work of our best illustrators in black and white exhibited by 7he 
Century, Life and other periodicals, and a collection of excellent 
water-colors, John nerpent. Whistler and Vedder are the painters 
occupying the places of honor; landscape is represented by works 
of Inness, Homer, Picknell, Twachtman, Parrish, Dewey, Colin C, 
Cooper, Wm. M. Chase, Leonard Ochtman, Frank Fostér, C. H. 
Davis, Will S. and Theodore Robinson, Redfield, Robert Henri and 
Hugh Breckinridge. Besides yp and Whistler's, there are 

rtraits by Cecilia Beaux, R, W. Vonnoh, J, Alden Weir, W. T. 

ewing and W. H. Hyde, The large canvases are Carl Marr's 
“ Flagellants,” an “Annunciation” and a “ —— = by Cc. s. 
Pearce, and works by Walter McEwen, Gari Melchers and E, L, 
Weeks. The exhibition marks a mile-post on the road of American 
art, and deserves recognition not*only for its intrinsic value but also 
for the promise it gives of great things to come. 


— Mr, Elwell’s illustrated lecture on “Sculpture at the World's 
Fair” drew an audience that filled the Berkeley Lyceum, on Dec, 
15, and made a gratifying addition to the funds of Barnard Col- 
lege. 


—The following letter signed by Joe Evans, President of the Art 
Students’ League, has just been sent to the Hon. William L, Wil- 
son, Chairman of the Ways and Means Committee of the House :— 
“ Being informed that your Committee is about to consider yp 
of your bill which relates to works of art, I beg to be permitted to 
state that the Art Students’ League of New York, Be yr 
more than 1200 art-students, is most strongly in favor of free art, 
and deeply interested in the removal of all duties upon painting and 
sculpture, which duties, we are profoundly convinced, are altogether 
pn the best interests of good art in this country.” 


—A bust of Chauncey M. Depew, by Albert Bruce-Joy, a ° 
lar English sculptor, is on view this week at the Schaus 

in Fifth Avenue. It is an excellent likeness of the popular speak- 
er and occupant of presidential chairs. 


—lIt is greatly to be hoped that the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
will receive from the City Treasury the e. $95,000 for which it asks. 
This year it received only $90,000, ts expenses 
Spaces. In 1894 its expenses will amount to $110,000, The city 
certainly provide for the extra outlay involved in 

the Museum free) on Sunday afternoons, the time when 

by the poor. (Since this note was written, the 
gran - 
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Music 
Dr. Dvorak’s New Symphony 
“FROM THE NEw WorRLD” is the title which Dr, Antonin 
Dvorak has given to his fifth symphony, opus 95,in E-minor. The 
composition was performed for the first time on Friday afternoon 
of last week by the Philharmonic Society, and was repeated on 
ete The title was chosen use in this work Dr. 
Dvorak has put into practice his theories in regard to the charac- 
ter of American music, It is generally conceded that the national 
element in music is based upon the structural peculiarities of the 
folk-song, the spontaneous musical utterance of the people; and 
art-music can be given a national character only by the use of the 
melodic and rhythmic features of the folk-song. It has been a 
familiar contention that the United States could not produce a 
school of music because they had no such melodies to use, Dr. 
Dvorak believed that the N and Indian airs contained charac- 
teristics which were the result of American environment, and his 
belief was in part justified by the involuntary and sympathetic ac- 
ss by our __ of plantation melodies as belonging to the 
Instead of endeavoring to fashion a symphony out of extant 
tunes which me not be suitable for thematic development, he set 
himself to absorb the spirit of the —_— and Indian music and to re- 
roduce it in hoy ua ic subjects of his own invention. All the lead- 
—. of his new symphony except two are undeniably African. 
Of the two exceptions one appears to be in the nature of an Indian 
chant and the other is American only in its embodiment of power 
and resolution. Out of these themes the composer has made a 
symphony in the pure classic form, with the modern addition of 
transference of subjects from one movement toanother. The work 
is beautiful in melody, exquisite in color, majestic in a and 
remarkable in constructive skill. It has fairly accomplished its ob- 
ject and is as surely American as it is a great work of art. 


The Drama 
‘¢ A Woman of No Importance’’ 


THE MOST OBVIOUS fault of Mr. Oscar Wilde's latest play, “ A 
Woman of No Importance,” which Miss Rose Coghlan has pro- 
duced at the Fifth Avenue Theatre, is lack of dramatic action, 
which was also a conspicuous cause of weakness in “ Lady Win- 
dermere’s Fan.” The = seems to = that Mr. re is so ae 
to shine as a com r of e and paradox and as a censor o 
the social snlverse, that he tptergh forget that conversation, even 

most brilliant kind, is not the main object of a pear This 

not be taken to mean that the dialogue with which he pro- 
his characters is always brilliant. Some of it is indisput- 
witty, and the greater of it may be allowed to have a cer- 
; but the glitter is mainly artificial and fleeting, and the 

is plainly the result of trick and labor, not of any particular 


amount «ager in sertien selene Werden on of 
o Importance” is out o' ro to ue of the subjects 
discussed, So far as the ehotine of the play is concerned, indeed, 
these acts would scarcely be missed if were omitted altogether, 
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The story of the piece must be well-known already to Critic 
readers, The heroine, Mrs. thnot, is a pretended widow, who 
in her youth was betrayed under of marriage, and shame- 


lessly deserted by her lover, Twenty or more years afterwards, 
when the curtain rises, she has won a high social position for her- 
self, and is received os with her son, who is the very apple 
: By you oe attention of a -—— Lord 
llingworth, becomes private ae: never dreamin 
that the peer, who is now a power in the world, is his father, Mrs 
cau a ig woe ignorant of the fact that Illi and 
iden until they are b t face to face, strives 
son from the new and evil in brought to bear 
upon him, but the lad is infatuated with the “pe oe of a public 
career and will not abandon his new friend and protector, even 
when his mother, in a te scene, unfolds the cruel pro of 
his past career. I , too, refuses to surrender the boy, to 
he has taken a , and the unfortunate mother appears 
to be robbed of her child as well as her honor. At this 


greatly Young Arbuthnot now insists tha 
worth marry his mother, but the latter refuses to listen to any 
compromise of the sort on the ground that it would dishonor her, 











face with her glove, and the curtain falls upon his utter discomfiture 
and the betrothal of his illegitimate son to the American heiress, 
All the dramatic interest of the piece is concentrated in the last 
two acts, and even then itis not continuous, Only three of the 
characters, the pretended widow, her son and the false peer, have 
any real connection with the story. The other personages are con- 
ventional puppets for the occupation of the stage and the delivery 
of Mr. Wilde’s cynical, paradoxical and epigrammatic comments 
upon things in general. As has been said, some of these sayings 
are smart, but they are all affected with the taint of insincerity, 
Miss Ada Dyas and Mrs. D, P. Bowers speak the lines allotted to 
them with admirable point and emphasis, and Miss Effie Shannon, 
Mr. Thomas Whiffen and others os subordinate parts with care 
and skill, but fail to create any illusion. Mr. Barrymore lacks the 
peo and polish essential to the proper interpretation of such a 
selfish and cultivated reprobate as Illingworth, but suggests his 
hardness, brilliancy and cynicism well enough. Miss Rose 
ao plays the mother with fine feeling, much sincerity and 
orthy self-restraint, while Mr. Robert Taber plays the diffi- 
cult part of the son with rare tact and intelligence. He is a most 
promising young actor, but must beware of nasal speech. On the 
whole, the performance is extremely capable, but the play itself is of 
small value, even with the most liberal estimate of its literary merits, 


Notes 


The Bookman is responsible for the statement that there is no 
truth in the story that Mr. Ruskin has resumed his literary labors. 
—— in good health, he is unequal to any mental effort, and is 
allowed to converse only on subjects that do not agitate his mind, 
From the same source we discover that Mr. David Christie Murray 
has been very ill, but is now better, and is engaged on a novel, the 
scene of which is laid in Yorkshire ; also, that he proposes to go 
on a lecturing tour in the United States. 


—A second edition of Edna Lyall’s latest novel, “ To Right the 
Wrong,” is announced by Harper & Bros. 


—The Century Co. will — early in the spring ‘“‘ The Com- 
plete Works of Abraham Lincoln, comprising his Speeches, Let- 
ters, State Papers and Miscellaneous Writings,” edited by John G. 
Nicolay and John Hay. The work will be in two volumes, uni- 
form with Hay and Nicolay's famous “ Life of Lincoln.” 

—Among Macmillan & Co.’s early publications will be “ Mental 
Development in the Child and the Race,” by Prof. J. M. Baldwin of 
Princeton, the well-known author of the “ Handbook of Psychology.” 
This book is to bea contribution to genetic and comparative Psy 
chology. Although mainly scientific in its method and results, the 
work will interest teachers by such chapters as “ Educational 
Bearings of Imitation,” “ Social Suggestion,’ “ Habit and Accom- 
modation.” The same house announces “ Catherine Furze,” a new 
novel by the author of “ Mark Rutherford.” 


—Monet’s “ Fifer” forms the frontispiece of Scribner's Maga- 
sine for January, thus opening a series of special frontispieces, se- 
lected by Philip Gilbert Hamerton from contemporary art, and ac- 
companied with a brief article by Mr. Hamerton and a portrait of 
the artist. The same number contains the opening chapters of 
George W. Cable’s new novel, “ John March, Southerner,” and the 
Hon. Rob. C. Winthrop’s reminiscences of Daniel Webster. Mr. 
Winthrop was Speaker of the House about fifty years ago, and 
knew ebster sya in his prime.: He gives interesting 
information regarding Webster's eloquence and the methods by 
which it was made so effective. 

—Henry Holt & Co. will publish an authorized translation, by 
Prof. Chas. Bundy Wilson, of Ernst Eckstein’s “ Preisgekrént,” 
= story is in an entirely different field from the author's other 
novels, 

—Porter & Coates of Philadelphia are issuing a‘ monthly reposi- 
tory of literature and miscellaneous information,” called 7he Liter- 
ary Era. Its contents are largely notices of new books extracted 
from (and credited to) Zhe Critic, The Nation and other leading 
journals, In the first number is a timely list of Napoleonic me- 
moirs, new and old, and similar lists 6f books will follow. 

—The chair of English literature, to be established at Yale with 
the bequest of $70,000 left for that pempote the late Judge Ed- 
ward Coke Billings, will be known as the Emily Sanford Professor- 
ship of English Literature. 

—Prof, John Fiske was the guest of honor at the dinner b gen 
on Dec. 16 at Delmonico’s by the New York State Society of the 
Sons of the American Revolution in commemoration of the Boston 





Tea-Party. The Hon. Robert B. Roosevelt presided, and among - 


the guests were the Ministers from the Netherlands and from Greece, 
the Secretary of the rage Be Horace Porter, Rear-Admiral 
Gherardi, Prof. Daniel G. ton, Pres. F, L. Patton of Princeton, 
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James H. Hoyt and Carl Schurz, The speeches of the evening 
were by Mr. Roosevelt, who spoke on the enduring influence 
of the American Revolution, and was followed by Prof. Fiske with 
an interesting address on “The Tea-Party and the Legend in 
Which It was Clothed.” Prof. Brinton answered to the toast of 
“ American History and an American Historian,” chiefly a tribute 
to Prof. Fiske; and the Secretary of the Navy spoke on “ Navies 
of the Past and Present.” Gen. Porter made a clever speech on 
“The Teachings of the History of the American Revolution,” 
Amos Parker Wilder discoursed on ‘‘ Men Who Think” and James 
H, Hoyt came last with an interesting comparison between “ Now 
and Then.” The dinner was a great success, as was the function 
that preceded it in the afternoon, when the Sons and Daughters of 
the f pac-0en Revolution gave a reception to Prof. and Mrs, Fiske, 
Mrs. Stoughton and Miss Fiske at the Hotel New Netherland, A 
reproduction of the tea-ship Dartmouth as she lay at Griffin's wharf 
on the night of Dec. 16, 1773, formed the centre decoration of the 
refreshment table, of which untaxed tea was a feature. 


—M, Terquem, who had charge of the French book department 
at the Chicago Exposition, has informed the World’s Fair repre- 
sentatives of this State that the Government of France will present 
to the State of New York its educational exhibit, consisting of the 
work of —_ in the primary, secondary and normal schools, a 
pedagogic library, containing text-books used in the public schools, 

ks of reference, etc. The exhibit is now on its way to France 
and will be sent back to Albany after the personal ey! of 
teachers has been taken out. It will be placed on the fifth floor 
of the Capitol at Albany. 


—Barnard College has received a $5000 contribution from Mrs. 
Josiah M, Fiske, who thus enrolls among the founders of the 
Coll the name of her late husband. he list of those who 
thus far have given $5000 each and thereby become founders, is 
as follows:—Jacob H. Schiff, Mrs, James Rg jeter James Tal- 
cott, Mrs, Seth Low, J. Pierpont Morgan, Mrs. Esther Herrmann, 
Josiah M. Fiske. 


—Mr. Bentley, the London publisher, has recently purchased 
nearly a hundred letters of Edward Fitzgerald’s to Fanny Kemble. 


—Mr. Heinemann, says Zhe Atheneum, is going to begin as 
soon as ible publishing a complete edition of translations of the 
works of Tourguéneff. ere will be about ten or twelve volumes, 
including his novels and tales, “ The Memoirs of a Sportsman,” 
* Senilia,” etc. The translations are to be entirely new and due to 
Mrs, Edward Garnett, who has translated Tolstoi's new book, In- 
troductions and notes are to be supplied. 


—The Electrical Engineer will issue “The Inventions, Re- 
searches and Writings of Nikolas Tesla,” the well-known 
electrical i aed now domiciled among us, which has been 
prepared by T. C. Martin, editor of the periodical just named, 


—According to.a correspondent of The ee Post, anew so- 
ciety has been formed in Paris for the study of the history of French 
literature. This society will publish an organ of its own. It aims 
igo nag at pe gh aes . a nena iy ne pt oe “ _— 
on the literary histo rance having been written hitherto by 
fe 1 Gormene, The president of the new society is 


most 
M. Gaston Boissier, of the Academy, and among its leading members 
are Prof. Lavisse, Gaston Paris the philologist, Jules Lemaftre, 
Emile Faguet and Gaston Deschamps. 


—Die West-Oestliche Rundschau will be the name of a new 


to be published at Leipzig. The review will be 
edited by Dr. Karl Siegen, and will deal with those questions— 
material, intellectual, social and political—that affect the welfare 
of the nations forming the Triple Alliance. 


—The Wilson bill follows the McKinley bill closely in the matter 
of duties on books. It proposes, ever, to put on the free list 
“all publications of fo vernments and publications con- 

observations of scientific phenomena and the results of 
scientific observations.” Books in foreign languages are already 
admitted free. 

—The library of the late Prince Lucien e will probably 
be sold in the course of the next six months. It is the of 

collections, its 25,000 volumes being printed in some 
The represented are innumerable, 
of dialect and argot, ranging 
phiets in Eskimo to Sunday-school tracts in Polynesian 
ue Bibles to paraphrases 
the collection is three early German Bibles of which no 
library is valued at about 
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will advocate a plan recently suggested Lafayette Post, 

. A. R., of New Sook. : “ a 
—Maarten Maartens is at present engaged on a new serial for 
Temple Bar, and, it is said, will write. after that another for one of 
the ages illustrated papers. He has forsaken the “ wilds of 
Holland,” probably because the roar of wild animals distracted him, 


and hied him to Vevey, where he has taken the Chateau de Sully 
for the winter season, 


—Mr. R. E. Prothero has just been appointed editor of Zhe 

Quarterly Review. Mr. Prothero has for some time been a con- 
tributor to The Guardian and assistant editor of Zhe Nineteenth 
Century. 
—We find in the London Literary World these interesting 
facts ding Miss Blennerhassett and Miss Sleeman, the two 
hospital nurses who braved the hardships of East Africa in follow- 
ing their profession, and who since their return have published a 
— entertaining account of their “ Adventures in Mashona- 
and ” :— 

‘* For a ‘claim ’ they ‘ pegged out,’ half in jest, fora shilling, in 
Manicaland, they have, since their return home, received 7o0/., 
a piece of luck which must not, we presume, be treated as nor- 
mal. Before they emerged from the African bush at Umtali they 
had exhausted their wardrobe, and had to dress in men’s clothes 
and boots, no women’s being for sale in the settlement. Butter 
(tinned) at one time cost 12s,a pound, but the ‘ Sisters’ were pro- 
vided with it even at that price by their chivalrous entertainers, 
They are obliged now, for their health’s sake, to go to St. Helena 
for the winter, and have secured an engagement under the Gov- 
ernment of that charming island.” 


—There supers to be a revival of Dumas literature in Paris, 
While “ Le Fils Naturel,” by the younger Dumas, is beng payee 
to crowded houses, the famous novels of Dumas, fére are being is- 
sued in luxurious editions with illustrations Maurice Leloir, 
Also in Paris has just been published “ Le Théatre,” by Francis- 
= Sarcey, with engravings and etchings by members of the 
— Artistique du Livre Illustré, which association publishes the 


—The late Prof. Jowett bequeathed to Balliol College the per- 
petual copyright of all his writings. “I desire,” says his will, 
“ that they may be republished from time to time as may seem ex- 
pedient, and that the profits, if any, arising from the republication of 
them shall be invested from time to time, and the income thence 
raeigery < pgpee in the first place, to the improvement or correc- 
tion of them; secondly, to the making of new t or 
tions of great authors, or in any way assisting or advancing the 
study of Greek literature, and otherwise for the advancement of 
learning.” 

—Messrs, Henry Stevens & Son, London, have sent out their 
November “ Catalogue of Books and Pamphlets relating to Amer- 
ica.” Among the more interesting works enumerated we note a 
complete set, almost totally uncut, of the “ Indian Wars in New 
England” (London, 1677), and a of Wm. ’s “ The 
Meritorious Price of our Redemptign, justification,” etc., printed in 
London in 1650, and ordered to “ be burnt by the executioner” by 
the General Court of Massachusetts, 


—The “Antigone” of hocles has been produced at the 
Thééatre Francais in Paris with moderate success, The piece is 
superbly mounted, with minute attention to every detail of dress 
and ancient ting 5 the music for the chorus, written by 
Saint-Saéns, is a piped norm igergy ag ren hg orgs = 
The chorus remains in front, as fer all c tradition, and 
actors themselves play on a smaller elevated stage further back, 
ee — detracts -— peer pee a oy re- 

v new departure with m osity, but probably not 
remain interested very long, 


— According to Book Reviews, a well-known scholar and man of 
letters has sent the following so a’ esprit to Dr. Murray, on hear- 
ing the news that the “ New lish Di “has at last got 
through the letter C, and that D is now in hand :— 
‘* Wherever the English speech has spread, 
And the Union Jack flies free, 
The news will be gratefully, perediy. read, 
That you've conquered your A BC! 
But I fear it will come 
As a shock to some 
That the sad result must be, 
That you're taking to dabbie and dawdle and dou 
To dulness and dumps, and (worse than those) 
To danger and drink, 
And—shocking to think— 
To words that n with a d——” 
—Rumors concerning Mr, Robert Louis Stevenson have not 
been so rife during the during the preceding 
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. of the library of the late George H. Moore, LL.D., well- 
known through his connection with the New York Historical So- zee, © Cc 
nox Library. The collection comprises pamphlets 
relating to Columbus and the Indians, early American newspapers 
Bangs & Co. have further in prepara- 
the library of the late Thomas F. Donnelly of 
Brooklyn, and will also sell at an early date the theological work- 
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ones, but are about again, and now we hear that he is seri- ing library, mostly in German, of the late Rev. Barthol 
ously ill wih measles, at Honolulu, that he left Samoa partly to Kt f — 
escape the disease, which was raging in his household, and that 
he Tig it from a Samoan servant who accompanied him. All of 
which is probably untrue. Publications Received 
—A new phy of Goethe is announced in Germany. It is, Ch lmanac . . 
from the pen of Dr. g, M. Prem, who has devoted many ete, to Badesach, LN. Romance of the Insect Wort $i0s. Macmillan & Go 
the collecting of his materials for the work. =. Bershdeds Fee Me Der Sake Te be MG. leh, go Enamascl Se 
—A letter of Horace Greeley’s, dated Jan. 26, 1839, has recently Brailes, C.D. Sermons forthe Church. $1.05 = G. H. Ellis, 
pe gon oma in which the famous editor sh the following Cooper, i. Micker Escort’ . ; "eulaee £30 
to a young es :— Were I you, I would write with great Deng fe, J. — 5 Nhe ieee ti Halifax: T. Cee ee 
and care. Quantity is rather a hindrance to repu- 
: peor 'amous Com: and their Works. Pts. 25-30. soc, each. J. B. Millet & Co, 
tation = ~oogengs : pease hardly a * sangroay: & ‘4 — Gresnwood, F. The laver's Lexicon. $r.50. Macmillan & Co, 
vantage, it is far best to every effort to the highest feito, WB. Our bic San Franci a. 
le perfection.” Holyeuke, &. J. History of the Rochdale Plonsers. Ge. Chas, Serine Boat 
“_ —The library of the Hon. L. E. Chittenden, which is especially i=l, 7. Hi Derwiniane, 8.25. Een bon 
Fich in Americana, old chronicles and books of travel, and in rae McCarthy, J. Ghazels from the Divan of Fiala. $s pita Sango Some 
ustra' ; sold at 0.’s auction-rooms Pfitsh@ll: D vint of Ousen’s Setelarshty conga 
Phe followed on Feb. 5 + Reprint of Queen's Scholarship Questions, July, Sadon: Moffatt & Paige. 
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